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In This Issue 


Jacos H. Morrison, on leave of absence from the State Board of 
Education in Louisiana, is serving as a private in the army. Governor 
Sam H. Jones writes of “Long Shadows Over Louisiana”: “It is a well 
written article, scholarly yet in unusually attractive style and, I think, 
intriguing. It deals... with the fall of the Long regime, the history of 
mine and poses some questions in the future.” 


For years publishers and readers have waited for Joun A. Lomax’s 
biography. The Review is proud to publish the first installment of 
“Adventures of a Ballad Hunter.” Dealing with Mr. Lomax’s boyhood 
in Bosque County, it certainly whets the appetite for more to come. 


ELitHE HAmMILton BEAL, Acting Director of Radio House at the 
University of Texas, traveled extensively in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica gathering material for “Know Your Neighbor” and “Guardians of 
Freedom” radio broadcasts. As a special guest of Peck Woodside she 
saw his “Tonnerville Trolley of the Air” from the inside out. 


When Wa ctTerR B air turns from humor to the art of William S. 
Schwartz, he is in deadly earnest. He sees in the work of Schwartz 
something more than pleasing decorations or startling and precious new- 
ness. This Russian Jew, transplanted to America while still in his im- 
pressionable years, may well be the artist who will best interpret con- 
temporary America to discriminating searchers a thousand years hence. 
The Review will reproduce one of Schwartz’s paintings in colors in the 
spring issue. 


Rosert B. HEILMAN, Professor of English at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, does not want “the specialist to determine the general or liberal 
education.” He fears that regionalism “is a kind of specialty which, 
quite without any effort or interest on the part of the regionalist, may 
come to seem a valid substitute for general knowledge.” Woodrow Wil- 
son’s great articles, “Princeton in the Nation’s Service” and “Princeton 
for the Nation’s Service” should be read along with Dr. Heilman’s 
warning. 


Carvin D. LintTon’s article, while taking much the same viewpoint, 
supplements Dr. Heilman’s in that it is concerned particularly with the 
impact of the war on liberal arts in education. Dr. Linton, formerly head 
of the English Department of Queens College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, is a Lieutenant in the Navy and is School Administrator of the 
Mine Craft Training Center at Little Creek, Virginia. 
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“Bayou Idyll” is one of a series of idylls which Joun L. WESTBROOK 
is writing. 

Cambridge University in England is enjoying FRANK DoBIE’s unique 
personality this year. As Professor of American History, he is inter- 
preting to English youths the American way of life. What Frank Dobie 
thinks of England would be hardly less intriguing than what England 
thinks of Frank Dobie. 


Rusy PickENs TartT, singled out by John A. Lomax as his most 
valuable assistant in contacting Negro singers, knows the Negro inti- 
mately. She has a genuine and appreciative love for his art and for the 
race. No higher praise could have been bestowed on her than when 
Uncle Josh told her he came to her for help because he knew “dat no 
wrong could come out of her.” 


Frep SHAw has published stories in a number of magazines, includ- 
ing the Review. Although he teaches English and Creative Writing in 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, he spent his 
early life in Georgia. He writes: “The winter issue of Southwest Review 
is bound to find at least two contented readers, me and my brother. This 
story really happened to us...” 


Roy Tempe House, Editor of Books Abroad,after writing “Strong 
Meat in Hispanic-American Fiction,” became so interested in Jose de la 
Cuadra that he almost immediately began translating his writings. A 
tentative agreement has been made whereby the University Press in 
Dallas will publish this work in the fall of 1944 or early in 1945. 


When Rosert C. STEPHENSON is not teaching Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Texas he is luxuriating in Russian literature or in vigorous 
conversation. His little group which meets at Caruso’s on Tuesday eve- 
nings is said to attract Samuel Johnson’s ghost. He has promised to do 
an article on the Soviet novel for the autumn Review. 


SAMUEL Woop Gerser, that perennial searcher and researcher into 
the past of Texans and Southwesterners, has enthusiastically agreed to 
garland the Review with choice gossip on some of the interesting char- 
acters he unearths. His “Southwestern Siftings” will let these old 
fellows walk again free and unfettered on the stage of life. 
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CarLos GONZALEZ PENA 
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A comprehensive interpretation of Mexican char- 
acter and thought—the dramatic lives and works 
of amazing men and women: Conquistadors, bare- 
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GEORGE BELL, by William S. Schwartz 


See article, “William S. Schwartz,” page 169 





Long Shadows Over 
Louisiana 


Will It Happen Again? 


By Jacob H. Morrison 


tarian test tube was broken open and its contents spewed forth 

for all to see. Louisianians, standing around shivering in the 
unaccustomed chill of a sort of ‘new freedom,” had a lot of differ- 
ent things to say about the bitter gubernatorial primary election 
that had just ended; but there was one thing they were all agreed 
on: “‘I’d sure hate to be in Sam Jones’ shoes. What a mess to 
straighten out.” That was over three years ago. 

They continue to have a lot of different things to say—and about 
the man who toppled the Leche-Long political machine. But there’s 
one thing they continue to hold in common: they would still hate 
to be in Mr. Jones’ footwear; for the success or failure of his 
reconstruction program presents another and even more far-reaching 
experiment in the chemistry of electoral government; not only for 
Louisiana but for the United States, world exponent of “popular 
sovereignty.”” Can we practise what we preach? 

Now, that we look back, the surprising thing about it all is the 
surprise itself that the citizenry have continued to manifest over 
the past three years when the concoction they talked about proved 
to be as hard to separate as had been so accurately predicted by 
their good selves. The fact is the short, bull-dogged, self-made, 
small-town lawyer, pitching and tossing in the tabasco-hot gumbo 
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T WAS a cold February day in 1940 that America’s first totali- 
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that is Louisiana politics, has had a hard bayou to swim. Everyone 
will concede that. The people have had t’. matter under advise- 
ment and will render judgment on Lawyer jones’ whole case come 
January, 1944, when they choose his successor. The Constitution 
denies him the opportunity of re-election, but the “Administration” 
always has a candidate in the field. 

An election, you'll say, is not news—even if a candidate bites a 
baby—and not even a primary of the “Sovereign Democratic Party” 
that Jefferson bequeathed the South, that the Civil War couldn’t 
freeze out, and that Reconstruction burned in all the deeper—or so 
Southerners will tell you. Well, this one is news, and plenty of it. 
The fact that it is a primary of a so-called “One Party State” cuts 
no ice. The fact that the Democratic party may no longer be the 
Democratic party, as Mr. Jones himself alleges, is thin skin off 
the noses of Les Louisianes. Whether it’s tariff for revenue only 
or for something else again—like “social objectives”; or whether 
it’s White supremacy versus Black majesty, another thing that 
gives the governors bad dreams; all of it is beside the point. As a 
straw in the “Fourth Term” wind, it is equally secondary; for 
though Sam Jones supported the “Third Term,” he doesn’t know so 
much about terms ad infinitum. 

What we're really getting at—the reai point at issue—is that 
democratic system of government itself is on trial. That is the 
fact of importance for 130,000,000 American people in this small 
Louisiana election. 

The form of rule under which the people govern through their 
elected representatives is guaranteed by the constitution of Louisi- 
ana as well as of the United States. In view of what has gone 
before, it seemed necessary to make that point clear. Politics being 
what they are in the Pelican State, the average man in the street 
will probably say “Aw, wot t’hell!” at any such simplification of 
the myriad issues that keep him from seeing the forest for the trees. 
Frenzied factionalism has long hovered at a new high-Fahrenheit 
in Louisiana, unapproached by her sister states. Currents as treach- 
erous as those of the mighty Mississippi that flows down her eastern 
boundary and through her crescent-curled “City That Care Forgot” 
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will muddy the waters. It will take more than the Bonnet Carré 
Spillway—that successful venture in flood control—to hold back 
the tide and avert a political crevasse. 

Still and all, as they preface their remarks in New Orleans’ 
“Trish Channel,” the basic issue is clear-cut: will an American 
electorate, or any electorate anywhere, not only take back but pre- 
serve at a sacrifice the right of self-government we are always talk- 
ing about and now fighting for? The rub lies in the words “at a 
sacrifice.” Without sacrifice there would be no question. With it, 
there very definitely is. For the representative, or republican, or 
democratic form of government, as we prefer to call it without 
complete accuracy, demands a measure of self-yielding for the 
common good. We have found out that not everyone is willing to 
pay the price of liberty—be it in eternal vigilance or even lesser 
and far baser coin. 

The Honorable Earl Kemp Long, brother of Huey, the fabulous 
Kingfish, unwittingly stated the case for the Jones Administration 
in the course of his own announcement as candidate for governor 
some months ago. You see, Earl had been the last governor under 
the dictatorship. He came to the ermine by default, as it were, but 
chief of the old political satrapy he was, nevertheless. When the 
high tide of indictments washed Diamond Jim Leche, his prede- 
cessor, out of office and into the federal penitentiary, Earl Long, 
lieutenant-governor, had assumed the power and the glory. His 
was a brief tenure, however, as the deluge of criminal convictions 
that denuded the state of its officialdom soured the trusting elec- 
torate of Louisiana, and out went Brother Earl when Jones was 
elected in 1940. The dish before them had been too much even 
for the hardened palates of the bayou-dwellers. For what they 
saw were responsible officials of practically every department of the 
state government behind the bars: Highway Commission, Con- 
servation Commission, State University, Orleans Levee Board, 
Board of Port Commissioners, Police and Fire Board, Tax Com- 
mission and many others; and last, Leche himself, elected governor 
in 1936 by the greatest landslide in the state’s history (not without 
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the help of the most autocratic “election law” in the history of 
any American state). 

Anyway, Mr. Long, in crying down his wrath on Sam Jones 
and all his works, cast up some figures to prove his point. Eighty 
per cent of all the local elections, opined Earl Long, had gone 
against the Jones administration since it had taken office. Granted 
the full allowable for exaggeration in political figuring, the fact 
stands out that the general run of elections have gone against the 
powers that presently be, an unheard of thing in the halcyon days 
of the gaudy autocracy, when it was rather difficult to lose an 
election, local or otherwise. ‘How come?” you are justified in 
asking, especially in view of what has been said in the preceding 
paragraph? That’s the point of this story. 

The “laws” of politics are something more than laws. Politicians 
make the laws, but the “laws” that make the politicians are written 
by a higher authority. As immutable as the stars, such “laws” won't 
stand repeal or even modification. So it is today, as it was in the 
time of Plato, of Machiavelli, of Talleyrand and Thomas Paine, of 
all in fact, who have studied politics, that is to say human nature, 
and committed their conclusions to writing for the guidance of 
mankind, though little heeded and seldom obeyed. Louisianians who 
never heard of Plato or any of the others have an instinctive feeling 
of the correctness of this statement. However, it won’t do to 
philosophize about politics too much with them. Living in a state 
where anything can happen, they are thoroughly aware of the all- 
pervading but simple precept of Pennsylvania’s late Boise Penrose: 
It’s the votes—not the principles—that count ; because it’s the votes, 
not the principles, that are counted. 

The science of politics is dynamic by the very nature of its sub- 
ject—man himself—a volatile force in human flesh. To stand still 
is to be blown up. Assuredly so in Louisiana, where the war of 
movement was a fixture long before the word “blitzkrieg” was ever 
heard of. Unfortunately, movement does not always mean progress, 
which is often as unrecognizable as the real function of govern- 
ment. This, we all know, is to preserve and police the mean between 
the extremes not to dole out largess to the faithful as it is commonly 
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supposed. Paine said some one hundred and fifty years ago, that it 
is very difficult for the best government to appear so, for at best, 
it is a compromise and therefore, unsatisfactory in varying degree 
to all concerned. In this age of real or supposed “governments of 
the masses” of the people, it is doubly difficult. Only with the rare 
focus of hindsight are the great majority of the people able to 
differentiate between what is good and durable and what is merely 
popular and desirable. 

In the aggressively positive game that is politics, negative meas- 
ures, no matter how necessary, have little chance of being popular 
or desirable, or even understandable. 

To translate the aforementioned abstractions into concrete proof 
no better illustration exists than Louisiana under the Jones boys. 
From the outset, their business was not to start something, but to 
stop the train of abuses that had carried the state dizzily downhill 
into an abyss of odium and disrepute. Simple to state; but most 
difficult to do. 

In the first place, there was a tacit assumption that, after the 
proper posturings, there would be a return to “normalcy,” 7. e., the 
cementing by the victors of their own political power, at the expense 
of both the enemy and of the starry-eyed idealists who had flocked 
to their own standards. In a state where the spoils system has all 
the weight of the law of gravity, a large and numerous bloc expected 
just that. To them, it seemed the governor had taken an overdose 
of the political hemlock when laws were passed prohibiting the 
“deducts” from the pay of state job-holders which had been the 
war-levy at campaign times and in between of the old Leche-Long 
political machine. Constitutional amendments taking direct control 
of the New Orleans Dock and Levee Boards and State University 
with all their patronage out of the hands of the executive were 
surely “political suicide,” though the “idea” of preventing another 
hegira to Canada by a university president with the school bank 
roll was O.K. 

A thorough-going Civil Service law, fastening the merit system 
onto all state departments: and those of the city of New Orleans 
as well, found support only among the theorists and sincere advo- 
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cates of reform—not among the rank and file either of friends or 
foes. Cardinal De Retz once remarked that it is sometimes easier 
to fight one’s enemies than to get along with one’s friends. Lastly, 
the abolition of many useless jobs (on which the eyes of many a 
loyal ward boss lingered) was the coup de grace. “After all, why 
beat me out of a job? I voted for the governor and against this 
crooked crowd. What if the job ain’t at all necessary? One more 
or less won’t make no difference.” Such was the refrain ; and—used 
to easy jobs and easy public money and not too strict an account- 
ing—Louisiana found she didn’t like keeping up with the Joneses. 
The shoe pinched hard and where it hurt the most. In retaining 
a certain percentage of “‘hold-overs” among the state employees, 
Jones got a double-barreled shot of the maxim: “You’re damned 
if you do, and you’re damned if you don’t.” 

The “Sword of Damocles” has long been a well-recognized 
instrument of high policy in Louisiana. If you caught an opposition 
politician red-handed, the thing to do was hold it over his head. 
Never prosecute him. That would break the charm, and you could 
not then count on his “whole-hearted, unselfish and unflinching 
support.” It was just another of the four “F’s” that Mr. Jones 
violated. Not the Four Freedoms, but a practical, workable, vote- 
getting technique that might well have come from Machiavelli's 
“Il Principe,” Force, Fraud, Fear and Favor. The proper use of 
some or all spells votes—at least, in Louisiana. The governor’s 
Crime Commission insisted on a white-hot pursuit, and here again 
was a ground of direct collision with the hostility of the electorate, 
habit-formed during the days of easy politics and loose public 
morals: The local citizen was horrified at the enormity of collective 
criminality in the state’s official family; but when it came to 
molesting fis local clerk or sheriff—no matter how guilty—that 
was a different proposition. “Old Bill Smith may not be so honest, 
but he’s a good egg. You could always talk to him, and he hasn't 
done much wrong. Anyway, he didn’t mean any harm—maybe.” 
(You see, Bill Smith had always forgiven them the tax money 
they were shy of, and managed to wink at other small derelictions 
and delinquencies.) Then, they didn’t want any “outsiders prowling 
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around butting into everybody’s business.” The net result was that, 
instead of getting grand juries to indict the pilfering but philan- 
thropic Bill Smiths who built their political fences with other peo- 
ple’s money, the state attorney general actually wound up by getting 
indicted twice himself. 

Such preliminary soul-searching into the political life-habitat 
of a democracy makes it easy to understand not only why Louisiana 
became the nation’s number one totalitarian guinea pig but why 
she totters on the ragged edge of resuming that role. This takes 
into account only the reactions of the average citizen in his everyday 
life. It leaves out all consideration of the bitterly hostile well- 
organized opposition to the enlightened policies of the new adminis- 
tration. This opposition eagerly seized upon the friction that was 
inevitably and so easily created. 

To the average voter who expected manna from Heaven—he 
always seems to—the benefits of the reform program were hard 
to see. ‘All on paper,” as he put it. To him, the state had come 
to mean under the semi-benevolent despotism, a temporary but 
safe refuge from every storm, and it didn’t matter whether it was 
due to his own folly or not. He had been able to get his debts 
postponed, almost canceled. There had been the Debt Moratorium 
Law which Governor Jones repealed. He had always been able to 
get out of trouble by seeing the ward boss. 

The substitution of indirect for direct taxes under the old 
regime always made him think he was getting something for 
nothing—a universal failing. Twelve years of blatant braying 
about dividing up the wealth and making every man a king had 
left him bereft of the realization that, if there had been any 
“divvy,” he had been left out of it; and if he was a king, it was a 
mighty poverty stricken type of royalty, at that. Since he wasn’t 
interested in either ancient history or history in-the-making, it was 
hard for him to see the resemblance between the expensive building 
program of the old administration and both the “panem et circenses”’ 
of decadent Rome and the eye-filling public works of Messrs. Hitler 
and Mussolini. After all, he hadn’t had to worry with much think- 
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ing. He always had “been taken care of” by the simple process of 
voting “right.” 

In 1939, the Gallup Poll reported that 60 per cent of the people 
of Louisiana were convinced that the elections were both controlled 
and crooked. It is natural to inquire: Why, if the elections can 
be controlled by the party in power, has the majority gone against 
the present “controllers” ? The Legislature of 1940, overwhelmingly 
pro-Jones, enacted registration and primary election laws satisfac- 
tory to the purest of the “pure-dee” electioneers, the 14-karat 
reformers. The sole aim was to make it easy for every man to cast 
his ballot. Democracy in essence, if we are not mistaken. Again 
came growls of “political emasculation” from the professional ele- 
ment even among the Jones forces. The poll tax had been abolished, 
but for years the practice of requiring from each voter “poll cer- 
tificates” for two successive years had been continued. The effect 
was to disfranchise many of the independent electors. The profes- 
sional politician always managed to have his two certificates; the 
independent found that he had forgotten to get the previous “off- 
year” certificate. So, he couldn’t vote. A constitutional amendment 
put an end to this artificially created nuisance. 

Voting machines were provided in the city of New Orleans, 
over the last-ditch opposition of the old crowd; and they fought 
the “mechanical tellers” in the Legislative Chambers, on the stump 
and through the final court of last resort. The use of the machines 
was made optional with each parish (county). The Registrar of 
Voters for Orleans Parish, that mighty mace of political power 
under the dictatorship, when appointed by Governor Jones, pro- 
ceeded to some more “political emasculation” by eradicating from 
the rolls the legion of the dead and the condemned to the tune of 
fifteen thousand. It seems that the bureau of vital statistics had 
never meant much to the Registrar. In New Orleans, the sovereign 
elector attained a dubious immortality. Death or exile provoked 
no change in his status quo; meaning simply that the victim’s ballot 
was cast for him thereafter by other faithful, though quite worldly, 
members of the party; as close an approach to the metaphysical 
’tween-life twilight zone as has so far fallen to the lot of mortal 
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man in this vale of tears. It seemed an act closely akin to sacrilege 
to put an end to so sublime a state of affairs. Such an apostasy, 
under the rigid requirements of the new registration law, cost Sam 
Jones and his faction many a bushel of votes which were on the 
rolls and which had formerly been at the disposal of the opposition. 

The popularity of all this guarantee—nay, sanctification—of the 
democratic process was tested in the New Orleans municipal elec- 
tion of January, 1942. The result was typical of the despair of all 
reformers. The proof of the pudding was indeed in the eating 
thereof. Having held the legislative power and used it to insure 
an election conceded by all to be perfectly fair, perhaps for the 
first time in the history of New Orleans, Sam Jones saw the candi- 
dates endorsed by him soundly trounced by Mayor Robert S. 
Maestri and the Old Regular Democratic organization, the hub and 
hearthstone of the former regime. It goes without saying that the 
outcome was not an entirely true test, as New Orleans had returned 
an impressive majority against Jones in his own election two years 
previously. He had won then only by piling up a safe lead in the 
country districts. New Orleans may have only been running true 
to form, always having been a stronghold against reform—or any 
kind of change, for that matter. 

A large part of the answer lay in the “Old Regular” political 
group, the “city ring” of song, story and Lincoln Steffens. Come 
what may, it just keeps rolling along. Old Man River himself, which 
flows between the fifteenth ward and the other ageless political 
bailiwicks that line his shores from Audubon Park to Jackson Bar- 
racks, is no more tideless and changeless. 

The Regular Organization, a Tammany-model pariah to some, 
a patriarchy of benevolent despotism to others, represents to all the 
status quo ante in New Orleans. By “ante” we don’t necessarily 
mean ante bellum, that is, before all wars; but the Regulars were 
there before most of them. Based rather solidly on heavy recruit- 
ment from the Irish immigrants in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, banked on the French Creole’s hostility to change, and but- 
tressed by the aversion to excess zeal and the traditional languor 
bestowed by the Southern sun, the Old Regulars have outlived 
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those who would slay the dragon. They survived the lance-in-rest 
of the White Knight, John M. Parker, and the Gethsemane of King- 
fish Huey Long, “Dust unto dust, and under dust to lie; sans wine, 
sans song—” but not sans the Regular Democratic Organization. 
They pursue the policy of giving the people pretty much what they 
want, whether it’s good for them or bad. “Sans souci” is the word 
for it in sultry, somnolent New Orleans. Without, trouble, without 
care; the line of least resistance. Let the ward boss worry about it 
and vote the straight Old Regular ticket. Stamp the Rooster, nor 
heed the rumble of a distant drum. The diagnosis of that sociological 
phenomenon, the city “ring,” the genetic congeries of contradictions 
and compromises begot by the polyglot modern metropolis has 
bewildered them since long before Steffens. 

So, you see, victory wasn’t so hard for the “Organization,” 
even with a candidate like the ‘““Blackamoor,” meaning Mr. Maestri, 
and in the language of his enemies, descriptive of both body and soul. 

One of the Crescent City’s cherished heritages from the France 
of her nativity is the all-expressive shrug of the shoulders, meaning 
everything, or nothing—you figure it out. A New Orleanais, fresh 
from a repast of trout meuniére or pompano au popillate with vin 
blanc and cafe brulot at one of his city’s restaurants that may have 
been here, he isn’t sure, when Columbus came over, sums it all up 
with a shrug and then adds, “Well, that’s politics.” You are then 
being introduced into a politico-philosophic cult where all things 
are possible and anything can happen—except, it seems, the matter 
of getting the Regulars out of City Hall, or the Vieux Carré, or 
even the Garden District. Like wine, or still better, like Camembert 
cheese, they seem to improve with age, if you heed not the smell, 
or so their enemies say. 

Some would have it that the mayor and his “ticket” (you 
always have a complete slate of candidates in Louisiana) were 
re-elected because the Jones-annointed candidates were too sopho- 
moric. The “Young Turks” had taken the measure of the sup- 
posedly invincible state political machine, but there had followed 
the time-hallowed disputes over policies and patronage; and, any- 
way, New Orleans doesn’t like ’em young, in wine, cheese, or 
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anything else, It doesn’t match the frescoes and iron-lace mantillas 
that shroud the mellow balconies of the Pontalba Buildings ; things 
that were there when Andy Jackson rode by on the way to Packen- 
ham Oaks (and paused to be captured in enduring bronze in the 
famous equestrian statue that graces Jackson Square). No, the 
ample girths, benign jowls, and shoulder-wide smiles of the Old 
Regulars were, to the majority anyway, safer and saner in these 
parlous times. 

Some allowed that their success was due to the fact that many 
people deserted the governor since he was no “politician” (which 
he wasn’t but they forgot that they had wanted to get rid of the 
breed). Jones had made a temporary truce with the mayor’s party, 
getting their support in the 1940 autumn primaries for his candi- 
dates for Congress and for state offices, in return for which he 
simply offered no opposition to their incumbent judges, all of whom 
satisfied the hoped-for standards of long tenure of the bar associa- 
tions. The shrieking of “‘a deal” cost the governor votes, certainly 
among the pluperfect reformers; whereas it seemed to redound to 
the credit of the mayor, the other party to the bargain. “‘Well, that’s 
politics.” 

Other folks were of the opinion that in winning, the mayor 
had just simply made no political mistakes. The “silk stockings” 
gave him some votes because he hadn’t tried to horn in on their 
Carnival Balls. Instead, his crowd had organized their own though 
they horrified the courts of Comus, Momus and Rex by relying on 
neon lights where they were a bit lacking in tradition. Then the 
“Blackamoor” had not hesitated to smother the Desdemona of 
organized labor whenever it managed to peek forth in somewhat 
feudalized New Orleans, a low-wage town. With an idealistic bow 
to the principle of local self-government, the Jones forces had 
sponsored a law prohibiting the “padding” of state payrolls at elec- 
tion time, but not applying to “localities.” The locality of New 
Orleans—population half a million—bulged with “extra” employees 
during the municipal campaign; facts unearthed with painstaking 
labor by the Bureau of Governmental Research. 

It would take more than a shrug to explain why the business 
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man of the ultra Roosevelt-hating type would bestow his blessing 
on the mayor’s building program (done with 80 per cent New Deal 
and 20 per cent local funds). Yet, Jones was cussed because he 
had supported the third edition of New Dealers, whereas Mayor 
Maestri was praised because he simply took their money, put up 
his own comparative pittance, and got all the credit for himself. 
“That’s politics.” Even the fact that Mr. Maestri had once heatedly 
opposed the Regulars meant votes. He got theirs anyway. They 
have a party discipline that Stalin would envy, and they stick 
together like the “masse cuite’’ of Louisiana’s sugar mills. As for 
making a permanent treaty with a former enemy: Satan would be 
all right if it was “‘for the good of the Organization.” After all, 
why have more than two gods—Success and Expediency? And the 
heirs of Martin Behrman are their prophets. Allah (and the Organi- 
zation) be praised!! 

Repealing a tax on New Orleans Cotton Exchange transactions 
which had resulted in most of the business going to New York 
didn’t help any. It actually hurt the Jones administration as it 
looked to the proletarian like aid and assistance to the rich—a great 
hindrance in class-conscious Louisiana. The mayor and the Organi- 
zation were the true friends of the poor, dwelling perpetually on 
the “dictatorship of the press,” meaning the metropolitan news- 
papers that were staunch supporters of the governor. As so fre- 
quently happens, the champions of the oppressed are the strongest 
muzzlers of free speech. In Louisiana, the old regime had forced 
the newspapers to go to the United States Supreme Court to have 
nullified a vicious tax which sought to hamstring them. And the 
mayor had no love for them. Hadn’t they made large over his 
dubious transaction in a homestead-stock-and-oil-deal that skirted 
the Connally “hot oil act,” but which brought down on him the 
public condemnation and censure of the United States Attorney 
General’s office and also of the local U. S. Attorney? It was another 
one of those things you shrug off, the ironical humor in all human 
affairs, that this same U. S. district attorney was one of the mayor’s 
successful running mates in the municipal election. 

Call it what you will, one moral can be distilled from the whole 
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“potpourri,” as Louisiana calls such a mixed stew: democracy, free- 
dom and such like are not enough; that is, unless they are thor- 
oughly diluted with the spirit of “Le Bow Pere De Famille,” a 
paternalism that, symbolically enough, comes down from Louis 
Quatorze, the state’s namesake, and his great minister, Colbert. 
The class struggle began in Louisiana long before the industrial 
depression. A dominion of the large founded proprietor, the cleav- 
age between him and the ten-acre hill-billy farmer and bottomland 
tenant began with the collapse of the price of sugar cane and cotton 
in the early twenties. The planters’ banks went broke many years 
before the Bank Holiday of 1933; and there was a progressive 
deepening of the fissure with the “have-nots” having at the “haves” 
long before the “forgotten man” became the principal figure on the 
political scene. Louisiana’s Bourbons, like their forbears under the 
fleurs-de-lys, never learned anything, and they never forgot any- 
thing. 

It is a trite fact that the greatest trouble about reform is the 
expectations of the reformers. They never know when they have 
won, lacking knowledge of the fact, well known to the military, that 
the advance can’t continue without halting, entrenching and pre- 
paring for the counter-attack. Otherwise all gains are nullified. The 
Jones administration has been counter-attacked by the most resource- 
ful veterans ever cast up by the political wars. No sabotage has been 
too costly as long as the ultimate goal was kept in view—the tor- 
pedoing of the program of reconstruction and the bringing back 
to the trough of its perennial feasters. 

It would have delighted a Voltaire or an Anatole France to see 
the piquant and amusant in the spectacle of the old “Front Popu- 
laire,” the self-styled “friends of the common people,” who, after 
yelling “Soak the Rich” for years, sabotaged an income tax in- 
crease, designed by Jones to provide money for the old age pen- 
sions they had always promised. They had levied a sales tax on the 
beloved commonalty which Jones repealed; but upon their defeat 
of the “rich man’s tax,” they rediscovered their love of the poor 
and fought the substitute sales tax that Jones proposed; though 
they were not averse to such a levy by the city of New Orleans, 
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their own citadel of power. A slight series of inconsistencies but 
easily shrugged off. While charging extravagance with lusty might, 
they opposed to the bitter end the governor’s reorganization bill 
which streamlined all the expensive sprawling boards and commis- 
sions into twenty concise departments. They kept the administration 
in the courts ad perpetuam and succeeded in having the State Su- 
preme Court hold that the constitutional amendment effecting the 
reorganization was unconstitutional. Great critics of finance, they 
opposed the central accounting system of the new fiscal code. When 
the governor made his own “horse-and-buggy” speech upon the 
defeat of reorganization, they yelled that he was seeking to unseat 
the judiciary; though he had abided by the long series of injunc- 
tions, stay orders and writs by which they sought to cripple his 
administration. At the same time, it has been all right for one of 
their own stalwarts only recently to defy the mandate of the 
Supreme Court and force the governor to call out the State Guard 
to enforce it; the first time, incidentally, that the military authority 
of the state had been used since Governor Jones took office. Many 
a Louisiana election in the past had been held under the bayonets 
of martial law. In fact, the Jones vs. Long election had been con- 
ducted under the shadow of the National Guard’s “protection,” at 
the instance of Mr. Long. The opposition were even outraged at 
Jones, a soldier in the last war and once State Commander of the 
American Legion, stumping the state in his major’s uniform—not 
for votes but in the interest of civilian defense organizations. 

Among the many odd crosscurrents that have muddied Louisi- 
ana’s politics was a feeling on the part of some that Governor Jones 
spent too much of his time on “these military things,” and not 
enough on them. He had entertained at the mansion and talked 
with two not so prominent army officers when the maneuvers were 
held in Louisiana in 1940: Colonel Dwight Eisenhower and Major 
Mark Clark. Jones told this writer as early as April, 1940 that he 
strongly feared he was going to be a war governor, with the terrific 
burden of added responsibility. Perhaps Pearl Harbor has settled 
a thing or two on that score. 

Maybe Louisiana, legatee of the ignoble experiment, is in error 
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in thinking her own struggle upward will continue to gain her the 
attention, if not notoriety, that accompanied her scandal-studded 
downward dive. Any virtue that she may have is sure to be duller 
and less interesting than her well publicized vices. It is an illuminat- 
ing case history, all around, proving that “Jt Can Happen Here,” 
and without any too much trouble. As an index of the popular 
mind, Louisiana’s experience with a European type of native dic- 
tatorship is invaluable. History has repetitious habits. It should have 
been apparent to the voter that it never looks “that way” at the 
start. What can be said, if, having been burned once, he is again 
willing to abjure the duties and responsibilities demanded of him 
by democracy for the easy irresponsibility of “letting George (or 
somebody infinitely worse) do it’’? Will he swap his birthright for 
the mess of pottage it always turns out to be? The answer will be 
there for all to see in January, 1944; and, in the meantime as they 
await what their own “der tag” will bring, Louisianians are keeping 
their fingers crossed—and their powder dry. 





Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter 


Boyhood in Bosque 


By John A. Lomax 


trash,” traditionally held in contempt by the aristocracy of 

the Old South and by their Negro slaves. My father always 
owned a few acres of land which kept him from being at the bottom 
of the social scale. However, his brother, whose wife inherited a 
large cotton plantation and a swarm of slaves, lived close enough so 
that Father’s family was sneered at as poor kinfolks. 

During the Civil War this brother organized and became captain 
of a Home Guard Company in which my father was a sixty-year-old 
private. Later the Confederate Government detailed Father, his 
romantic eldest son, and a group of Negro slaves to tan leather and 
make shoes for Southern soldiers. My uncle resented this action. 
Recently, it has been found that the Confederate records on file in 
Washington show that opposite Father’s name on the roster of the 
“Guards,” my uncle wrote in his final report, “deserter.”” Both my 
father and his brother had been dead fifty years when this record was 
uncovered, though happily, not too late to find abundant evidence to 
prove that the charge was utterly false. This strange, unbrotherly 
stab in the back remains a mystery. The unfriendly attitude of his 
brother may help explain why Father soon after the Civil War deter- 
mined to come to Texas, although he said it was “to give my boys 
room to expand.” 


MM‘ FAMILY belonged to the upper crust of the ‘‘po’ white 
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From the Black River country of Mississippi, a hundred miles 
north of Jackson, to our home on Bosque River, we moved a distance 
of five hundred miles. We started west in November, one of our 
wagons powered by two mules, Jack and Fan, and the other by two 
oxen, Bright and Berry, and it was Christmas when we saw the 
cedar-covered hills of Bosque County. When past eighty my mother 
(who lived to be ninety-four) wrote the story of the trip: 


We wanted to come to a new place so our children could grow up 
with the country. I came willing (my husband said he could live ten 
years longer in Texas) ; and I have never regretted one moment, but 
oh, how sorry I was to leave our Mississippi home where six of my 
children were born; four came with us, two were left back in Shady 
Grove graveyard . . . I have never been back to see the first home 
IT ever had.... 

There was a line of wagons before us, I think a mile long, waiting 
to be put across the Mississippi River by ferry. All these folks were 
coming to Texas . . . Through the swamps there was bad muddy 
places, the kind that stick like tar. One evening we came to the worst 
place we had struck . . . The mules pulled, surged, struggled, almost 
pulling their shoes off. Their feet would pop as loud as a pistol .. . 
They unhitched the oxen, drove them in and hitched them to the 
wagon. They just walked out easy with the wagon because they had 
cloven feet and the mud does not stick to their feet... . 

The men and boys had guns and dogs and would go hunting and 
never failed to bring in some kind of game. Once they dressed 2 >on. 
Some ate it, not I though.... 

When we sold out our household things, cows, horses, mules, 
with our land, we had about four thousand dollars in gold. It was 
given to me to take care of. I made a broad belt, sewed in two rows 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces. I was to wear it around my waist. I 
found I could not do it, for it was too heavy. We had a willow basket 
that held a half-bushel. I tied the belt to one handle, laid it down on 
the bottom, and tied the other end to the other handle. I never felt so 
uneasy. It was put right beside me at night. I have waked up many 
times and felt for the basket. Sometimes when I felt uneasy I would 
raise the cover and put it under close by my side... . 

We finally got to a place in Texas now called Morgan. It was 
then the Nichols place. Then on to Dr. Russell’s on Steel’s Creek. 
I remember well what a dinner we had. There was a large dish filled 
with turnips and the greens cooked together with a large square of 
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beef that looked exactly like streaked bacon. I thought it was the best 
thing I had ever tasted, so I handed my plate for a second helping. 
When we went to leave, Dr. Russell went out, climbed up a liveoak 
tree, took down a shoulder of meat and put it in the wagon.... 
Dr. Russell killed a wild turkey soon after we got here that 
weighed twenty pounds dressed. We could hear the turkeys gobble 
every morning just before day. We bought a beef weighing 800 
pounds for seven dollars. We had pork but no dainties. I made all 
my own soap. I did all my own washing, made all the clothes for the 
family. Kept them clean. They never went with holes in their clothes 
or stockings . . . Women, they stayed at home and did the work. 
I would work hours at night after I had put my little children to bed. 
Sometimes I could do more at night than I could in daytime... . 


At the time we moved to Texas the rich black lands of Navarro 
and Hill counties were selling at fifty cents an acre. My father, raised 
on a creek where water and timber were plentiful, preferred to pay 
six dollars an acre for bottom land which had to be grubbed of thick 
trees before a plow could turn the soil. But his boys were numerous, 
and they did the job during a long period of back-breaking years. 
We went down into the soil around the trees with mattox and 
grubbing hoe, and cut the tap-roots, sometimes two feet below the 
surface. 

My first remembrance of Bosque County is centered around a 
visit of my great-uncle, Charlie, who lived on a large cotton planta- 
tion on the Brazos River near Independence, Texas. I can recall his 
bright blue eyes, his long, beautifully kept beard, the black cord, 
running around his neck and down over his white waistcoat, fastened 
to a heavy gold watch; but most clearly I see the shiny new Barlow 
knife that he gave to me. 

Our home was on the big road north of Meridian, a sort of 
Broadway leading from Waco up the Bosque valley to the vast 
northwest section of Texas. Along this road traveled settlers in 
covered wagons, herds of horses, cattle, sheep (in later years), and 
many men on horseback. Buggies and carriages were seldom seen. 
Frecwently travelers spent the night in our home. I can feel yet the 
thrill at hearing some belated person, late at night, down at the big 
gate, shouting amid the barking of dogs, ‘‘Hello! hello!” 
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The big outside world was knocking at my door. I had hunted 
and fished, went in swimming, and lived with my kind—Frank and 
Tom Gandy, Joe and Harvey Francis, Billy Dysart, Sherman Graves, 
John Hornsby. John Cochran, a relative by marriage, was the only 
“town boy” I was comfortable with. My brother, Richard, ran with 
an older crowd. I remember especially his friends Cy Dennis, Bob 
Hanna and Andy Jordan. One Saturday afternoon Andy Jordan, 
naked, stood on a sharp point of land around which swerved the 
clear deep water of Bosque River. His feet rested in soft, lush grass. 
Half a dozen companions, naked, also, lay flat on the grass or 
squatted, cowboy fashion, idly watching. As Andy raised himself on 
the balls of his feet, dug in his toes, poised for a dive, he stopped, 
held up a finger, and spoke: 


I takes my text this evening, dearly beloved, from that portion of 
the Holy Scriptures where the ’postle Paul pints his pistol to the 
’Phesians. The thirty-third verse of the forty-second chapter reads: 
“Repent ye, for the Day of Judgment is at hand.” These may not be 
the exact words or from the exact place, but you'll find something 
like that somewhere in the Bible. 


Some of the boys giggled and nudged each other. Andy—unpre- 
dictable Andy—was about to deliver one of his locally famous im- 
promptu sermons. He went on, 


But first let me tell you why I am here instead of brother Gus. 
You know that brother Gus is studying to be a preacher in Baylor 
University ; and some of you have heard him preach on a hot August 
Sunday until long past dinner time. You know and I know that Gus 
is a good boy but ain’t much of a preacher. Somebody has made a 
mistake, my brethren, and I have come here to tell you how it hap- 
pened : the Lord called me to preach and Gus answered. 


Shouts of merriment greeted this sally. Andy, both by looks and 
words, sternly rebuked this outburst and went on to describe the 
scoffer and his place of punishment : 

Hell is deep and Hell is wide, 


Hell ain’t got no bottom or side, 
and you’re on your way there,” Andy shouted : then he made his dive. 


Before the soil from cultivated fields sealed up the wayside 
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springs, stopped the flow of small creeks running from the hills to 
the river, covered with mud the gleaming white shoals scattered along 
the bed, and turned the water from glistening silver to brackish 
brown, the Bosque River was a beautiful stream. It wound carelessly 
down a valley screened in by chains of cedar-clad hills. Along its 
banks grew overhanging willows, sycamores, cottonwoods, elm, hack- 
berry and other trees. From some high point a traveler, seeing the 
ribbon of green that fringed the stream, named it Bosque, which 
means trees. And as I galloped my pony, Selim, over the unfenced 
stretches, carpeted with wild flowers which grew on its banks, its 
beauty grew into my soul. 

One Sunday morning I lay on the Bosque and lazily listened to 
the baying of a pack of hounds. There is nothing quite so mournful 
as the long, far-away whining whoop of hounds, and as they came 
nearer, I became more excited. Their barks became louder. Like the 
first drops of rain on an old shingle roof I heard a soft pattering 
on the leaves, like the sound of blackbirds dropping down in a live- 
oak, and more like a shadow I saw the body of a ’coon brushing 
against the tender spring-growth of the wood. The plump! plump! 
of the pads of his flying feet carried him along the body of a fallen 
sapling—so close that I might have touched the white-ringed tail— 
and out on the edge of a bluff. Without pausing to look back he dove 
into the water below and swam out about twenty feet, where he 
stopped, turned, and began treading water. He was tired of running; 
he was ready to fight. 

The dogs were not far behind—five liver-and-white-spotted flop- 
eared hounds. They lined up with feet planted in the water, baying 
furiously as if working up their courage. Finally, one waded out 
beyond his depth and swam straight for the ’coon. Beedy eyes glit- 
tered and teeth showed in an ugly snarl while the ’coon drew his 
body higher in the water. Just as the hound made his plunge towards 
his prey, with mouth open for a death grasp, the ’coon jumped unbe- 
lievably high and landed, biting and scratching, on top of the dog’s 
head. Down they went out of sight. The ’coon came up first and 
swam to one side. When the hound appeared, churning the water, 
he splattered for the shore and gave up the fight. One by one, the 
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other hounds, game for a try, swam out for water cure. After it 
was all over the ‘coon swam to the bank, only a few feet away 
from the exhausted hounds, and disappeared into the woods. 

Wild duck and geese, turkey, quail and prairie chicken in the 
winter, squirrel in the fall, and fish the year around, helped to give 
variety both to the table and to sport. Deer were plentiful, also, but 
I did not like to hunt them. Fishing, rather than hunting, gave me 
the most pleasure, especially night fishing with set hooks. A bucket 
of silvery perch or minnows were caught in the afternoon, these 
were used to bait large cathooks on heavy lines fastened to long 
poles. The poles were set out along the banks of the river. In my 
sleep I saw that row of poles swaying and bending with lines 
swishing through the water (I still wake up seeing those poles). 
Then at dawn that struggle with the first fish, as he sloshed the 
water with his tail; there were excited cries as he was pulled safely 
to the bank. 

Once in a while I hooked a gar, a turtle, an eel or a mudcat, 
instead of the favored channel cat. Often a great scaly moccasin 
would swallow my bait and crawl back in the bushes, as if he were 
lying in wait for me. I always left such an unhappy hook and line 
to time and tide. After a long struggle, one day, I finally drew to 
the bank a very large channel cat. As I held the line tight and 
reached down to catch his gills, the fish opened his mouth and 
debouched another catfish half as large as himself. That big fish 
may still be in the Bosque. 

One morning I brought home three channel cat, one weighing 
about three pounds, one seven, and the third twelve or fifteen. My 
mother was in the kitchen cooking breakfast. I left the two larger 
fish outside in the grass and showed her the smallest one. 

“Fine, Son,” she said, “that’ll make a nice mess for dinner.” 

She turned to her bacon and eggs, and I slipped out and brought 
in the seven-pounder. 

“Why, John, you rascal, why’d you fool your old mother! We'll 
have enough for several meals.” 

Then I brought in my big fish. She sat down in a kitchen chair 
and looked at it with wide-open eyes. 
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“Son, I’ve nothing else to say. Wash your face and hands and 
I'll give you two eggs for breakfast.” 

Frank Gandy lived on a high bluff on the opposite side of the 
Bosque from our farm. He and I developed a long distance speak- 
ing code or call of recognition which we shouted to each other 
back and forth across the river. At dawn or dusk we could make 
the call carry clearly a mile or more. 


Whoo—ee, whoo—ee-e, whoo-00-00 
Whoo—ee, whoo—ee-e, whoo-00-00 
Whoo—oo—oo 





For us it meant, “Good morning, Johnny” or “Good night, Frank.” 
Often now I give the call softly in memory of this friend. 

In July and August, when it was hot and the crops were laid by, 
the churches, especially the Methodist church, would hold open air 
services under brush arbors. Zealous Methodists would grudgingly 
admit that a person could get to Heaven without joining that 
church, but it was mighty risky. The camp grounds were located on 
Spring Creek, ten miles over the mountain from where we lived. 
The permanent improvements consisted of forked posts set into 
the ground with connecting criss-cross poles over the top on which 
were spread freshly cut branches each year. The seats were 
puncheons (split logs resting on long pegs) or planks laid across 
logs. A dry goods box often served as a pulpit, surrounded by the 
mourners’ benches where the penitents came at the urging of the 
preacher to be prayed and sung over as their friends whispered 
words of instruction and advice. 

The campers—often entire families, including dogs, horses, 
mules, and even chickens—came from many miles around, and 
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camped in open clearings or under liveoaks. Usually a “protracted 
meeting” lasted eight or ten days, through two consecutive Sundays. 
During this time the women cooked over campfires and served 
meals on makeshift tables. Darkness provided the only privacy. 
Late to bed and early to rise was the rule. 

“Hell on women,” someone said, “but paradise for children 
and dogs.” 

Those were earnest folk and they worked hard at their religion, 
particularly at camp-meetings. Besides the three regular services 
each day, they had sunset or “grove-meetings” where the men and 
women in separate groups held prayer and song services. Often 
they added an “‘experience”’ meeting where each person told publicly 
how the Lord had helped him amid the trials and tribulations of 
frontier life. When Uncle Ben Cooper got “happy” and shouted at 
the top of his voice, ““Whoopee! Hurrah for Jesus! Bully for Christ! 
Whoopee!” no one was shocked. 

The singing played a tremendous part. After the preacher had 
thundered his Sam Jones’ plea to “quit your meanness,” then, gen- 
erally underscored by an exhorter, he invited mourners to come to 
the altar while the congregation sang: 


I am bound for the Promised Land, 
I am bound for the Promised Land, 
Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the Promised Land! 


Alas, and did my Savior bleed 
And did my Sovereign die? 
Did he devote that Sacred Head 
For such a worm as I? 


Brother Levi Harris, not much of a preacher though he could 
“sing religion into a Comanche Indian,” usually led the singing. 
Between songs the most devout among the laymen were invited to 
pray for the mourners, that their hard hearts be touched so that 
their sins might be forgiven. Frank’s father was “powerful in 
prayer,” and was often called on to pray at a climactic moment when 
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a little extra urging was needed. I remember one striking state- 
ment: “Oh, Lord,” he would plead, “finger around their heart- 
strings with the finger of Thy love.” | 

Frank and I were left at our homes one summer to care for 
the chickens and stock, milk the cows night and morning, and 
every couple of days ride horseback across the mountains to carry 
food to our families. One night we got within hearing of the camp 
grounds when the meeting had reached its high pitch. Our horses 
were loaded down with sacks of roasting ears, buckets of butter 
and eggs, bunches of chickens with their legs tied together and 
swung behind our saddles, and other provisions. The preacher and 
the exhorter had both spoken, the invitation to the mourners’ bench 
had been given, the singing was in full swing. We stopped our 
horses and listened. Down the hollow, high above the sweep of the 
song, came the cries of one of the mourners, deeply convicted of 
sin and shouting his woes to heaven. 

“Oh, Lord,” he cried over and over again, “I never told a lie, 
I can prove it by Joe and Bill Thompson.” 

Joe and Bill Thompson were highly respected and well-to-do 
churchmen and farmers who lived in the Spring Creek community. 

“Oh, Lord, I never swore an oath, I can prove it by Joe and 
Bill Thompson; oh, Lord, I never stole a cow, I can prove it by 
Joe and Bill Thompson. .. .” 

On and on went the category of denials: he had never cut a 
barbed wire fence, he had never shot a man, he had never stolen 
his neighbor’s wife, and he had the Thompson brothers as witnesses 
to prove it. 

Frank and I sat quietly in the darkness and listened to the 
wailings of this stricken soul. We couldn’t see the torch lamps 
about the brush arbor, we couldn’t see the faces of the passionately 
earnest souls who wanted to help him unload his weighting sins. 
But we respected the sincerity of the mourner just as we respected 
the honest zeal of the earnest helpers who knelt around him and tried 
to point out the safe road that leads “way over to the Promised 
Land.” Yes, these people really meant it when they sang: 
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Brother, will you meet me in the Promised Land? 
Oh, Brother, will you meet me in the Promised Land? 
I hope one day we'll all get there, 

*Way over in the Promised Land. 


During one of the summer camp-meeting seasons when it was 
my turn to stay at home the duties there became unbearably monoto- 
nous and tiresome. I read through the Meridian Blade and the New 
York Weekly Sun, even to the advertisements. I happened to notice 
our big tom turkey in the midst of his flock. A fiendish idea struck 
me. I shelled an ear of corn into a tin bucket and then covered the 
grains with whiskey from a gallon jug which my father always 
kept behind the kitchen door (for a morning toddy and for snake 
bites). The next afternoon at feeding time I viewed the famed 
Lomax barnyard of fowls gleefully as they came home to roost— 
chickens, turkeys, guineas, geese and ducks. I met old Tom and 
fed him all he could eat of that whiskey-soaked corn. Then things 
began to happen. Tom put on an exhibition of how to handle a 
harem, strutting about, his snout and wattles fiery red. He “put- 
putted,” booming around the circle with his wings scraping the 
ground, as his wives huddled together in terror. His violent antics 
started the roosters to crowing in fright, the old ganders quonked, 
the excited guineas “pot-racked” as they darted through the mob, 
hunting a place to hide. It was a confused scene which only 
George W. Harris, the creator of the immortal Sut Lovingood, 
could have described. Finally, old Tom, after a long running start, 
flew around and around the lot, landing at last in a corner. He 
struggled to his feet, then fell with his neck outstretched on the 
ground. Drunk he was, gloriously drunk and out. It may sound 
foolish to say so, but I shall always believe that Tom’s long stiff 
legs bent to a cowboy’s curve as he feebly sank to the ground and 
that he winked and smiled happily at me. Anyhow, I took the 
stricken turkey in my arms and put him on a soft bed in the cotton 
pen to sleep off his spree. 


Come, butter, come; come, butter, quick; 
For old Aunt Kate’s a-waitin’ at the gate 
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For a piece of Johnny cake. 
Come, butter, come! 


So I once chanted as I pulled the dasher up and down inside the 
tall wooden churn. The flub-flub as the dasher hit bottom, the rau- 
cous whir of the coffee-mill, the shriek for grease of the wooden axle 
of the ox-wagon, and the whine of the home-made grindstone are 
among the almost forgotten noises of frontier life. 

I had slept late that morning when the sound of the grindstone 
waked me. I rushed to the back yard where, under a mulberry tree 
by the smokehouse, a handsome black boy was whirling the sand- 
stone slab as my father pressed down the axe. 

“You've lost your job,” said my father. The Negro smiled at me, 

So I met Nat Blythe and a three-year friendship began. He was 
eighteen, I nine. Nat was an infant when his mother died. She left 
him a bond-servant to Colonel Blythe until he was twenty-one. That 
same day at noon I found Nat resting under the mulberry tree 
studying a Webster’s blue-backed speller. He was as far as “Ba-be- 
bi-bo.”” He became my first pupil. During the long hot summer our 
midday sessions lasted three or four hours under the shade of the 
mulberry tree. Several neighbor children joined the Mulberry 
Academy, but Nat was my star pupil. At the end of the final term 
of the three-year course he was through the fifth reader, he had 
studied history and geography and arithmetic, and could write a 
good letter. 

Whenever we came in from the field for water from the well 
we next went to the kitchen for sandwiches of cold biscuits and 
butter. Occasionally Richard, the oldest, would dare to get a bit of 
sweetening from the wooden sugar bucket. 

“Mr. Richard, please give me some sugar,” Nat would begin. 

“No.” 

“Please, Mr. Richard.” 

“Shut up. No.” 

“Mr. Richard, if you don’t give me some sugar, I’m goin’ to tell 
Miss Susan.” (“Miss Susan” was my mother.) 

No sugar. 
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“Miss Susan!” Softly, then louder and louder Nat would call 
until catastrophe was averted by a generous helping of the forbidden 
sugar. 

A circus caravan passed along the Big Road, a single elephant 
and several camels, plodding along among the wagons, a calliope 
bringing up the rear. Tremendous excitement among the five Lomax 
boys and Nat! When we got back from the circus the next day, up 
went an acting pole in the back yard, a trapeze in a nearby giant 
liveoak tree; the piles of bagasse from our cane mill served as land- 
ing place for daring somersaults. We formed living pyramids three- 
stories high with the youngest, Robert, at the peak, giant Nat as 
the key man in the center, all five boys festooned around him. In 
time we could reproduce nearly every feat we had seen at the circus. 
We organized the Lomax Circus Extraordinary. Nat was our star. 
As he ran to the field he would turn handsprings and flips along the 
path. He learned to do the giant-swing on the acting pole; his feats 
on the flying trapeze were the talk of the countryside. One day I 
saw him driving a fence-breaking cow from the field, standing 


erect and barefooted on his bareback horse, yelling at the top of 
his voice. He held the long bridle reins in his teeth and used his 
arms for balancing. 

From Nat I learned my sense of rhythm. He danced rather 
than walked. When he slapped his big friendly hands against his 
thighs they almost sang a tune. If he stopped chanting 


Oh, rabbit skipped and rabbit hopped, 
Oh, rabbit eat my turnip top, 
Oh rabbit, rabbity hash— 


and kept on patting, you forgot the song and listened absorbed to 
the speaking rhythm of the patting. He taught me many jig tunes, 
like 

Big yam potatoes in sandy land, 

Sandy bottom, sandy land. 


I came to love Nat with the fierce strength and loyalty of youth. 
The last day when he became twenty-one and Colonel Blythe handed 
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him his savings of more than a thousand dollars, Nat took me to 
town and had two pictures of me made, one for himself. I still pre- 
serve mine. 

I have never since seen or heard of him. His Negro friends think 
that he was murdered for his money and his body thrown into the 
Bosque. As I have traveled up and down the South these recent 
years, I find myself always looking for Nat, the dear friend and 
companion of long ago. 

At thirteen I was “converted” under a brush arbor back of the 
one-room Grapevine schoolhouse three miles north of Meridian. 
My age and experience under the camp-meeting code entitled me to 
sit on a back seat where the light was dim. One night Danna Moore, 
several years older than I, came and sat down close to me during 
the mourning period and rubbed her cheek against mine. I found 
the sensation pleasant. Up to that time I cannot recall any other 
sin I had committed (other than getting old Tom drunk), nor do I 
think that experience influenced my conversion. Perhaps my mother 
led me to make my first and only trip to the mourners’ bench, 
together with the emotional appeal of Brother Levi Harris’ singing. 
Anyhow, I remember that between stanzas he kept urging all the 
unsaved to come up and have their sins forgiven. Somehow, I got 
up to the altar. When I knelt in the straw and pushed my doubled-up 
fists into my eyes I felt no twinges of conscience for the sins that 
were supposed to rest heavily on me. I did not cry or pray, I only 
felt sorry for myself. When one of the helpers whispered to me to 
“trust in the Lord, give yourself wholly into His keeping,” I was 
not helped a bit. I simply did not know what she meant. But I did 
know that I was embarrassed and anxious to put an end to the 
ordeal. Near me I could hear my mother praying as if she were in 
deep trouble. I had never heard her pray before and it hurt me to 
know that I was the source of her grief. End it I must as soon as 
I could. 

Presently Brother Harris asked all who felt that they had been 
saved to stand up. Instantly, I rose to my feet. Brother Harris shook 
my hand; my mother seemed happy. I was greatly relieved that I 
could get out of such a public place, that I never would have to go to 
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the mourners’ bench again. Soon afterward I joined the church and 
“renounced the vain pomp and glory of the world, and the carnal 
desires of the flesh, so that I would not follow or be led by them.” 
Again, in an agony of self-consciousness, I must be the center of 
many eyes. The strange experience left me in a mental daze. When 
this ceremony was over and I was at home again, I went out to the 
lot where my pony was sunning himself, put Selim’s head over my 
shoulder, leaned against him and promised that since I was a Chris- 
tian and belonged to the church, I would never again ride him with 
a curb bit or strike him with a quirt. And that night I fed my pet 
chicken an extra big supper. 

I used to laugh at a flock of about twenty-five chickens who 
followed their mother until each was nearly as large as she, though 
lacking her feathers. On a windy cold day they would complain 
until she sat down to warm them. The first eight or ten would stick 
their heads under her and push until they raised her off the ground. 
All the others would cuddle around with their heads stuck into 
some crack between and around and over their brothers and sisters. 
I shall never forget the look of wise and satisfied contentment on 
that old hen’s countenance as she sat hoisted up from the ground. 
Then my evil genius (that part which joining the church had not 
salvaged), would send me for a hunk of bread. I would scatter it 
a few yards away and holler, ‘“Chick-ee, chick-ee!”” The entire 
chicken mass, not much different from their human brethren, would 
rise at the same instant, flinging a devoted and outraged mother 
high in the air, and go for that bread. 

Our dogs played a large part on the Lomax farm. Lion was the 
favorite and best beloved, so much so that he considered himself 
and was considered a member of the family. Lion grew a tail that 
hoisted itself in a full circle and a half over his back. He would 
fight a circular saw if ordered to. I wanted to see that tail uncurl 
and one day I sicked him onto a hive of bees. He lay down close 
to the front of the hive and chewed up the bees as they came out. 
Quickly word went within and swarms of angry bees poured out. 
Lion couldn’t catch them all. A few got by and fastened. themselves 
on his stern, underneath his long hair. Now and then he would stop 
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to pick them off, and this permitted more to escape and attack him 
in other vital spots. The pace became faster and more furious. He 
would fight those off in front for a while, then turn to his flaming 
stern. To his eternal credit, he made no sound, didn’t even whine, 
He fought on and on until he could fight no more. A hundred bees 
were fastened to his hide when he turned and fled with that once 
proud tail curled between his legs. I shall always believe that the 
shame he felt at running away and not the pain uncurled Lion’s tail, 

A few days later Lion went with me into the lot to turn out the 
sheep for the day. While opening a gate I heard a commotion behind 
me. I turned and saw a savage old ram chasing a thoroughly alarmed 
dog, who was hunting his favorite hole for escape through the fence. 
In his haste he tried to squeeze through one too small, and became 
wedged in. Triumphantly, the ram stopped, deliberately backed 
away, licked his tongue over his upper lip, and, uttering a short 
“blah,” lowered his head and lunged forward, striking Lion’s exposed 
and defenseless rear just under the still defiantly curled tail. Poor 
Lion shot through the fence a rod or more, landed running with his 
tail between his legs, and didn’t stop. He did not come to the house 
for a couple of days. His head was drooped but his tail, wagging 
uncertainly, had regained its former position. I don’t think the 
proud spirit of Lion ever fully recovered from that brutal butt. 

Life in Bosque was hard—both in work and in play. Religion, 
as I have shown, was of a hellfire and damnation sort. “Lost! lost! 
lost!’ was the cry which filled hearts and souls with terror. 


There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains, 


sang loud and lusty voices. To me it was a gory picture. Often I 
awoke at night thinking of myself immersed in a pool of blood, 
acres of blood. From such tutelage my father and mother must 
have adopted the rigid rules of conduct they imposed on their chil- 
dren. I cannot remember, however, that I ever felt rebellious. | 
never flatly disobeyed them on any important issue. We children 
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never played games on Sunday, not even marbles, frog-in-the- 
middle, mumble peg, roley-holey, aunty over, one-eyed cat, town 
ball, stink base or bull pen. We could pick up pecans that had fallen 
to the ground, but we could not climb trees and shake more down. 
We couldn’t pull out a catfish from a set hook that happened to be 
left out over Sunday, nor could we swim in the silvery Bosque. 

Throughout the week we were busy at work on the farm; so 
our free time for recreation was scant. Sometimes we got Saturday 
afternoon off for swimming or pecan gathering. But the winter 
nights were long and on week-ends our friends often came to stay 
all night and we could return such visits. The three or four winter 
months that we went to school gave us our real playtime for out- 
door games. But this lack of freedom aroused our inventiveness 
for indoor amusements. Each family had its stock of riddles and 
rhymes. Groups musically inclined sang songs and swapped stories 
with each other. 

About the only common meeting place for the country and 
town folks (and this was only for the men) was the saloon. These 
“poor man’s clubs’’ were about as numerous in Bosque County as 
filling stations are today. One of them that I remember bore the 
brutally frank name of “The Road to Ruin.” Over at Eulogy 
(its citizens say it should be called Apology) a saloon had this sign 
on the wall: “Spit on the ceiling. Anybody can spit on the floor.” 
Through the winters on Saturday they did a big business. The 
gang of wild buccaroos from the country, led by Bob Hanna, who 
had been up the trail, habitually rode into town. Throughout the 
day and far into the night they played pool, rattled dice, drank and 
fought. I used to lie awake as they came past our house, ‘“a-howlin’, 
loose at both ends and goin’ somewhere.” Bob Hanna and his merry 
crew were riding out of town. 


We're the children of the open and we hate the haunts of men, 
But we had to come to town to get the mail; 

And we're ridin’ home at daybreak, ’cause the air is cooler then, 
All ’cept one of us who stopped behind in jail. 

Shorty’s nose won’t bear paradin’, Bill’s off eye is darkly fadin’, 
And our toilets show a touch of disarray; 
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For we found that city life is a constant round of strife 

And we ain’t the breed for stayin’ from a fray. 

Shout your warwhoops, partners dear, while the East turns 
pale with fear, 

And the chapparral is tremblin’ all around; 

We're the sons of desolation, we’re the outlaws of creation, 

A-ridin’ up the rocky road from town. 


So sang Bob Hanna as his pony threaded its way through the 
clumps of liveoak trees that grew in a certain valley of Bosque 
County. In a few days Bob was to be off to the roundup and then 
up the Chisholm Trail to Dodge City, Kansas, driving three thou- 
sand longhorn cattle. Now he was on his way to ride in a tourna- 
ment where he hoped to “charm the heart of a lady” by his skill as 
a rider as well as by his well-known ability as a cowboy singer. 

The tournament of the Texas cowboys helped crystallize my 
interest in their songs. The six-foot lances, carried by the riders at 
top speed, were not pointed at the enemy, but at five small rings 
hanging from the arms of upright posts strung fifty yards apart 
along a track two hundred yards in length. Each “knight” rode 
down the track three times, and a perfect score meant that the rider 
must thread on his lance all fifteen rings, and take no more than 
twelve seconds for each ride. The prizes were three wreaths of 
prairie flowers which would be worn proudly by the chosen lady. 
I remember one tournament as if it were yesterday. 

At the end of a large glade stood the judges’ platform where 
later in the evening the dance would be held. The rough uprights 
were wrapped in gayly colored bunting and flags fluttered overhead. 
Men and women—the women on side-saddles with long riding- 
skirts of flashing colors nearly sweeping the ground—rode singly 
or in pairs across the field. Scattered among them were the con- 
tending knights, broad ribbon sashes over one shoulder, fastened 
with a rosette on the opposite side at the point of the hip just below 
the waistline. There the two bands of ribbon crossed, each one 
ending in streamers tipped with gold or silver fringe. Feather 
plumes were arched along their hat brims, plumes either snatched 
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from protesting white ganders or peafowls or borrowed from girls. 
The crowd converged at the grandstand near where the track began. 

The ten contestants on their gayly decorated and prancing 
horses filed singly before the judges’ stand and were introduced by 
the master of ceremonies, Judge James Gillette, who stood by the 
Queen of the Jousts and her ladies-in-waiting. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I present ten brave and gallant knights 
who will tilt today each for the favor of a fair lady, not in bloody 
conflict but with peaceful lances at golden rings in this lovely valley 
of Bosque County. And may the best man win and may the favor of 
his lady be granted him. 

I present to you Ed Nichols, the Knight of the Silver Cross. 


Ed touched his pony’s rein. The horse rose on its hind legs, 
stood for a moment almost perpendicular, dropped to its feet, 
plunged forward for several bounds, whirled and faced the an- 
nouncer, then lowered its nose slowly to the ground in a bow as 
gracefully as Emma Abbott ever did when she took the call after 
singing ‘““The Last Rose of Summer.” Ed rode his horse as if 
“growed” there. 

Each knight as his name was called curvetted his horse or exe- 
cuted some caracole, no two alike, and rode into line with Ed 
Nichols. There were: 


Asa Gary, The Knight of Bosque County 

George Scrutchfield, The Knight of the Golden Spur 
Johnny Rundell, The Knight of the Lost Cause 

Sam Russell, The Knight of the Southern Cross 

Jeff Hanna, The Knight of the Lone Star 

Ed McCurry, The Knight of the Morning Star 

Otto Nelson, The Knight of Green Valley 

Frank Hornbuckle, The Knight of Double Mountain 
Bob Hanna, The Knight of the Slim Chance 


As the last name was called Ed Nichols swung his horse to the 
end of the track, leveled his lance, leaned over as he touched his 
plunging horse with his spurs. He darted forward. By the time he 
reached the first overhanging ring the lance point was steady and 
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the first ring clicked as it was strung on the lance and struck against 
the guard just in front of where Ed’s hand clasped the shaft. 

Click—click—click—click ! 

Four more times in twice as many seconds and five rings were 
on Ed’s lance held proudly erect. As he galloped to the judges’ 
stand to have his successful run verified, he shouted to Bob, 

“Oh, you Knight of the Slim Chance, you ain’t got no chance 
against me.” 

The crowd clapped approval, the next rider took the rings from 
Ed’s lance and hung them up carefully for his run. The tournament 
was really under way. 

Rider followed rider, none getting all five rings, until it was 
Bob’s turn. He strung all five. On Ed’s second try his horse left the 
track and he had no chance at the last two rings. Bob took all five 
rings again, and repeated on the last run. He was cheered as the 
champion, Frank Hornbuckle was next, with Ed Nichols having 
made the best time. 

When Bob had crowned his lady love he led the dance that 
started at once on the platform back of the judges’ stand. Early 
the next morning he set out on horseback for the range just south 
of Abilene. As he rode over the high, wooded ridge that fringes 
the Bosque River, he stopped his horse on a crowning point for a 
last look. Across the river he saw smoke coming from a chimney 
almost hidden in a clump of trees. A moment later he headed for 
the West, singing as he rode: 


Away out in old Texas, that great Lone Star State, 
Where the mockingbird whistles both early and late, 
It was in Western Texas on the old N A range 

The boy fell a victim on the old Staked Plains. 


He was only a cowboy gone on before, 
He was only a cowboy, we will never see more. 


But Ed Nichols stayed in Morgan, and there are few more inter- 
esting men in the world than he. Ed could ride the hardest pitching 
horse so that daylight couldn’t be seen between him and his saddle. 
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Ed made a beautiful figure on a horse. “I never was throwed,” he 
claims. I believe he tells the truth. He told me about riding a 
vicious, man-killer horse for two miles with the horse pitching high, 
wide and handsome, and landing stiff-legged at every jump. 

“I thought I was a goner,” he said. “But at last the horse 
dropped his head between his legs and his feet spraddled out and he 
bawled like a yearling. He was give out and so was I. When I got 
off blood was dripping from my nose and ears. Another horse 
pitched a mile and a half with me and then fell dead.” 

Ed is full of stories. “Frank Hornbuckle’—the man who won 
second place in the tournament—‘“would ride ’em for a drink of 
whiskey. Harry White had a pretty grey mare that had never been 
rode. One morning Frank roped her out, put his saddle on her and 
told Harry to bring him the jug of whiskey and he’d ride her. Harry 
went to the wagon and found that the jug was empty. He told Frank 
to pull off his saddle, that the whiskey was all gone. Frank said, 
‘Bring me the jug.’ He took it, pulled out the stopper and smelled. 
‘Turn her loose,’ he said. He rode that mare for a smell of whiskey.” 

Like many another bullwhacker, muleskinner and cowpuncher, 
who had little opportunity to read, Ed carries in his memory reams 
of songs, verses and old ballads. When a boy he promised his mother 
never to drink, and he never did. But he did not promise her that he 
would not play cards. In describing one game he told me, ‘I was so 
lucky, I could draw to a cowchip and catch a pair of oxen.” In de- 
scribing a room he slept in over in the Cross Timbers, he said it was 
“so small I had to jump up to get out of my britches.” Tom McCul- 
lough over at Kimball’s Bend told me this story on Ed: “One night 
he was riding horseback alone between Hico and Iredell. Passing 
through a thick wood he heard an old cow mooing. A cow in trouble 
can sound mighty pitiful. Ed got down, hitched his horse and began 
to look for her. At last he found her at the bottom of an abandoned 
windlass well, six feet or more in diameter at the top. The old cow 
| looked up at Ed and mooed and mooed. Ed had a hard job ahead, 
| but he is full of resources. He looked around until he found a run- 
| hing spring, took off his big, wide-brimmed Stetson, filled it with 
| water, carried it to the old well and poured it in. Again and again 
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he emptied hatfulls of water until finally he floated her up to the top 
and the struggling cow swam out.” 

“Sounds sorter tall,” I said. 

“Does? Ask Ed to tell you,” McCullough continued, “about the 
night we went up the river to set out a trotline. Along with our 
bedrolls, food, fishing tackle and bait, we took several decks of cards 
and a jug of whiskey. Between poker and the whiskey we forgot to 
set out our line and when morning came had no fish. We felt pretty 
sheepish as we followed the river bank home. The Brazos was lousy 
with catfish and we had caught nary a one. Down the river a piece 
we found a trotline tied across the river between two willow trees, 
The limbs were dipping into the water as the hooked fish tried to get 
away. We soon got a long string of fish off the line, leaving each hook 
stuck through a playing card. When we dropped the trotline back 
into the water down went more than a deck of cards. We had saved 
our faces but none of us ever wanted to meet the owners of that trot- 
line. What do you suppose he said when he pulled up that long string 
of dripping cards instead of a catch of fine fish?” 

Men like Bob Hanna and Ed Nichols deepened my love for cow- 
boy songs. I couldn’t have been more than four years old when I 
first heard a cowboy sing and yodel to his cattle. Something had 
waked me where I slept on my trundle bed. A slow rain fell in the 
darkness outside. I listened to the patter on the pine shingles above 
me, and through the open window I could hear the soft musical 
tinkle of water pouring from the eaves and striking the gravelly earth 
beneath. These sounds come back to me faintly through the years, a 
foggy maze of recollections; and my heart leapt even then to the 
cries of the cowboy trying to quiet, in the deep darkness and sifting 
rain, a trailherd of restless cattle: 


Whoo—oo-00-ee-00-00, Whoo-o00-Whoo-whoo-o0o 


O, slow up, dogies, quit your roving around, 

You have wandered and tramped all over the ground; 
O graze along, dogies, and feed kinda slow, 

And don’t forever be on the go— 

O move slow, dogies, move slow. 
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O, say, little dogies, when you goin’ to lay down 
And forget this forever a-siftin’ around? 

My legs are weary, my seat is sore; 

O, lay down, dogies, like you’ve laid down before— 
Lay down, little dogies, lay down. 


Whoo-00-00-ee-00-00, Whoo-ee-whoo-whoo-whoo-0o 


Again came the crooning yodel, most like the wail of the coyote ; 
only restful and not wild. Over and over and over the fresh young 
voice of the cowboy rang out in the long watches of the night, plead- 
ing with the cattle to lie down and sleep and not to worry: 


It’s my misfortune and none of your own, 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 


I listened a long time to the restless moving of the milling cattle, 
the deep muttered lows of protest against the discomforts of storm 
and rain, longings for their home in faraway Southwest Texas. 

Maybe it is only a fancy that I recall this scene; maybe it never 
happened at all. But it is true that in Bosque County, Texas, long 
ago, began my first interest in cowboy songs. And from my love for 
cowboy songs my study widened to all types of our native folk songs. 
Here was born for me an absorbing avocation. 

Perhaps my interest in the outside world began when travelers 
spent the night at my home; certainly it was awakened when I saw 
my first railroad train. When it puffed into Morgan, from Waco, 
with several coaches filled to the doors with visitors to a Bosque 
County barbecue, it was a fearful sight. The black panting engine, 
the trembling ground, filled me with awe. I could hardly keep from 
running. Then the Negro hotel runner, who met every train, cried 
out, 

“Come right over to the Morgan House, the best second-class 
hotel in the city. There ain’t no fust class!” 

When I was nearly twenty years old my father allowed me to sow 
eleven acres of wheat for myself. The rule of the family was that 
each child should ‘“‘go off to school” for one year; that year would 
complete his twenty-one years of service for the common good of 
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the family. My wheat flourished mightily, growing higher than my 
head. Neighbors said it would make forty bushels to the acre. Just 
when the grain was “in the milk,” rains came, it seemed to me, for 
forty days and nights. One morning I looked and could not see a 
single stalk of my wheat. The Bosque River was out of its banks and 
stood in some places ten feet deep over the field. When the flood went 
down my wheat lay washed flat on the ground, so encrusted with silt 
that it withered and died. I cut the stalks with a mower when the 
ground dried. People laughed at the curious, tall shocks. It took Pink 
Parks and his thresher crew two entire days to thresh it. The weather 
was hot and stifling, and the dust billowed up about the men and 
machine so that they couldn’t be seen a hundred yards away. The 
wheat flowed out of the spout in little sickly grains mixed with small 
chunks of mud—half and half, I should say. When Pink took out 
his toll, I had one hundred thirty bushels of mixed mud and wheat. 

I had arranged to swap flour for part of my board at Granbury 
College. My brother, Jess, and I loaded the wheat on two wagons 
to have it ground and set out. When we were about thirty miles away 
it began to rain. We carried the grain to an abandoned house. During 
the night the Bosque got on a rise. About two o’clock we reloaded 
the wheat and drove out of danger, then waited in Clifton two days 
for the roads to harden. We double-teamed nearly all the way to 
Valley Mills, where my wheat was “tolled” again for the grinding. 
When Jess and I got back home with my flour, we had been gone 
more than a week, traveling a distance of not more than eighty miles. 

Granbury College was thirty miles away. My flour and I had 
further journeying. But first I discovered that I must sell my pony, 
Selim, for money to supplement the returns from my unlucky wheat 
crop. I delivered him to Dallas for sixty dollars. For me the ride was 
a ninety mile funeral journey, for every footfall of Selim sounded 
like the clods on the coffin of a friend. As I walked away from the 
lot in East Dallas, Selim put his head over the fence and watched me. 
Just as I turned the corner he neighed. I went on down the street 
sobbing to myself. 

One morning in September Jess and I loaded my flour into a 
wagon, placed my trunk on top, and headed for Granbury. Jack Jr. 
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and Fan Jr. drew the wagon. When we crossed the Bosque County 
fine, between Walnut Springs and Glen Rose, my physical connection 
was severed forever with the region where I first realized that dawn 
has beauty of its own, matched only by the peace and quiet of twi- 
light. The days and nights, the sights and sounds of my childhood 
were shoved behind me. No longer was Bosque County my home, 
but it would always be a part of me, for hid at the bottom of my 
trunk I carried in secret a roll of cowboy songs. 








Mexico’s Toonerville 
Trolley of the Air 


By Elithe Hamilton Beal 


side’s airline: the Cia. Aeronautica del Sur with headquarters 

at Villahermosa, the capital city of Tabasco. 

It’s an important land that Peck Woodside has scouted and 
served by air for the last twelve years. The states of Chiapas and 
Tabasco are way down in the far end of Mexico beyond that nar- 
rowest strip known as the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Both states 
have coastlines—Tabasco’s, the most significant, along the Gulf of 
Mexico, and Chiapas on the Pacific. Tabasco is a narrow strip of 
a state running along the Gulf of Mexico, and Chiapas is a fat 
hunk forming the southermost and least known of the Mexican 
states. They are both magnificently wooded and fertile regions, 
sparsely settled. 

The soil will grow anything, for, as Peck Woodside points out, 
even the fence posts sprout. A farmer can raise three heavy crops 
of corn in a year and the minimum yield is fifty or sixty bushels 
to the acre. Only a professor of botany could list all the things that 
grow, but coffee, tobacco, cacao, sugar cane, bananas, rubber, chicle- 
gum, and mahogany are a few. 

Peck Woodside will tell you, that he hauls out more coffee and 
tobacco than any other product. However, his air transport service 
includes hauling everything from pigs to bulls, from groceries to 
mail pouches, from school children to baseball teams, from funeral 
processions to fiesta personnel. Some of the best paying routes are 
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in Chiapas, which he had to abandon until lately because of Nazi 
sabotage. 

In the ten days I was around Villahermosa, riding his ships 
over the jungles, asking endless questions around the office, or hav- 
ing beans, tortillas, and beer with him at mealtime, I pieced together 
why he likes airplanes and Mexico and the kind of job few men 
would tackle. I say pieced together because you have to follow Peck 
around day after day to get a story—he doesn’t stay still long 
enough for you to get it any other way. 

One night he took out a few childhood memories and surmised, 
“I reckon I was born with transportation in my blood. My grand- 
daddy back in Tennessee used to give me a lickin’ when I was a 
kid for tryin’ to hitch up his roosters and calves and drive them. 
My first venture was hauling stove wood with a mule bought on 
credit, and by the time I was twelve I was behind a six-up logging 
team. When I was seventeen I made several thousand dollars on a 
gravel-hauling contract. Then I got the big-head and lost my shirt 
on bull teams in Arkansas.” 

Before Peck became a First World War volunteer at the age 
of twenty, he’d “hankered for some extra learnin’” and had taken 
a turn at a small agricultural college, working his way through by 
milking, sweeping, building fires and carrying coal for twelve dol- 
lars a month. He’d also been a taxi-driver, a mechanic, and an air- 
plane pilot—with family disapproval attached to most of his activi- 
ties. When the war came along, he first tried to get in aviation, but 
things moved too slowly to suit him and he volunteered and waited 
impatiently to get to France. Even after enlistment, he had a transfer 
to the air corps offered, but by that time orders to leave for France 
were in hand and he was afraid he might miss out on something if 
he made a change. Sure enough, he didn’t miss out on anything! 
A combat engineer of the famous Second Division—a Sergeant in 
the Second Engineers, he was in five major engagements: Toul, 
Aisne, Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, and Meuse Argonne. He was 
decorated for bravery in action and served in the army of occu- 
pation. 
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Although Peck didn’t say it, I think a pretty accurate bit of 
mind-reading of what he was thinking would be, ‘When you've 
come through the Second Division battles of the World War as 
a combat engineer, your helmet and your pack bullet-ridden—when, 
unconscious from hunger and exposure and fatigue and wounds, 
you've continued to stay on your feet and fight—when you’re car- 
ried to a hospital with mustard gas blisters and several days later 
you report back to find you don’t recognize your outfit because of 
the casualties—when you’ve been a part of a division that never 
retreated, never lost an objective, never failed to stop the enemy— 
can you ever be content again with things tame and easy? The 
spirit of the Second Division is engraved on your very soul and 
you have to carry it into anything you do for the rest of your life!” 

I think that explains why Peck Woodside went to a land where 
there were no highways and railroads—why he cleared patches in 
the jungles for his airplanes to land on—why he taught people who 
had never seen trains or cars or even wheeled vehicles to trust him 
and the magic winged power he brought them from the outside 
world. 

After the war, Peck flipped a nickel to decide whether to take 
a hundred dollar a week job in Memphis or to go to the Ranger 
oil boom in Texas. The nickel said Texas, and Peck started out 
with fifty dollars in his pocket. In Ranger, he slept on a honky-tonk 
porch, and in a few days had a mechanic’s job at nine dollars a day. 
But the fifty dollars were gone, the new job wouldn’t pay off until 
payday, and he was hungry. Four days Peck worked without food 
except one chocolate bar and then rather than ask the foreman for 
a loan, he picked a row, threw a wrench at him, and was promptly 
fired and paid off. He spent two days getting caught up on his 
eating, then went out and got another job. 

Not satisfied with routine work he began to deal in leases, made 
a quarter of a million, sunk it in a salt-water hole, and moved on 
to California. There in more transportation ventures that included 
everything from trucklines to airlines, he made money, got bored 
with it all, and began to listen and ask questions when he heard 
anyone talking about Mexico. Yet, when you ask him directly why 
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he came to Mexico, he'll look a little self-conscious and say, “I 
don’t really know except that I always liked Mexico and had a 
hankerin’ to come down.” But if you pin him down, he'll give you 
the facts. 

“Back in 1930 I overheard some people talking about the diffi- 
culties of moving farm produce, especially coffee, down here in 
Tabasco and Chiapas. I got in contact with Pilot Jimmy Angel 
(you know he’s that flyin’ fool that discovered that Lost World 
over in Venezuela) and told him to look into the possibilities on 
his next trip down into this country. I also contacted Floyd Clev- 
inger in Mexico City. So they investigated the possibilities of 
moving coffee by air from Sabinilla, Chiapas, to the river outlet at 
Macuspana, Tabasco. 

“When I looked the proposition over, I figured since it was 
taking pack mules five or six days to make that trip and we could 
fly the distance in eighteen minutes, it ought to be feasible and 
profitable to move that coffee by air—even cheaper than it could 
be moved by mule. 

“The outcome was we sent two ships down here in 1932 with 
everybody who knew about it saying we were crazy. They used to 
kid me around San Diego, asking me if I had a Chinaman in each 
sack of coffee.” 

Peck chuckles, gets thoughtful, and continues, “The first year 
was disastrous. We lacked experience. We bucked bad weather and 
bad landing fields. We lost two ships and had to start over. I couldn’t 
read or write Spanish. So I did business about like a three-year-old. 
Only one thing was in our favor—we knew aviation. 

“T couldn’t make up my mind to give up and bring my ships 
back to the States until I’d made a thorough survey of the country. 
Then I began to see the unlimited possibilities of a small airline, 
and then I couldn’t leave. The state government of Tabasco gave 
splendid co-operation, helped build the landing fields, and provided 
us with a small subsidy. 

“Come to think of it, I guess another reason why I came to 
this country is that it needed aviation. No railroads, no highways. 
No way of communication on the ground except along winding 
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rivers in boats or boggy trails by mule or horseback. Building an 
airline for such a country was a sort of pioneering venture in re- 
verse. Back in the States they had stage coaches, pony express, 
telegraph, railroads, and highways all before airlines. Down here 
we made a jump from the human packer and the pack mule to the 
airplane. And, even if I do say so, the airplane has done its part 
in the recent development of this country. Now we're beginning 
to build highways and railroads. Maybe I’m wrong, but I like to 
kid myself that we’ve helped to bring about this change.” 

With this modest conclusion and recital of facts I had to be 
content for a while. But as I rode his line day after day and came 
back amazed at landing on El Gallo, an island in the Grijalva River 
(landing field fifty by three hundred fifty yards) ; or amused when 
a pilot had to fly low over a landing field a couple of times to scare 
the cattle off before he could land; or thrilled because on one little 
field a plane set me down just two hours mule-ride from the famous 
but little-explored Palenque ruins; Peck would come forth with a 
recital of incidents to add to my collection of strange experiences 
and observations. 

“In spite of the fact that we often have to scare cattle off our 
landing fields before we land, we have a hundred per cent safety 
record. The most serious accident we've ever had to a passenger 
in our whole twelve years of service was a broken arm, and we've 
hauled in the neighborhood of a hundred thousand passengers dur- 
ing that time. 

“One time though a pilot was a little slow in figuring what a 
horse was going to do. As he took off, the horse ran under the 
plane and messed up the landing gear. The pilot flew on in to Villa- 
hermosa and dropped a note over the landing field telling me what 
had happened. I got in another plane, took a blackboard with me 
and went up to give him instructions. I examined the damage care- 
fully, and gave him explicit instructions on just how to make a 
landing. He made the landing. It was plenty rough but nobody 
was injured. I guess that’s the nearest we ever came to losing a 
passenger. One fellow in the plane threw out his briefcase and his 
will. But do you think those folks wanted to transfer to horseback 
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or boat for the rest of the trip? Not on your life! They stood around 
and griped because I didn’t have another plane ready to take off 
that minute!” 

It isn’t any accident that Peck’s pilots do their thinking in the 
air whenever possible instead of getting panicky and landing too 
soon. That’s the way he trains them. “I’ve had ’em set down on 
beaches and I’ve had ’em set down on jungle tops where they had 
to cut their way out with a machete, but always after they figured 
what was the best thing to do. And there’s one thing we don’t have 
down here—that’s hero pilots. About the first thing I tell a young 
pilot is to get all that stuff out of his mind—he might be a hero 
some places, but down here he’s just an aerial truck driver.” 

I disagree with Peck a little on that point. Those young Mexi- 
can pilots flying with only standard instruments — no directional 
finders, or radio beams, or sensitive altimeters — just a single- 
motored ship and a compass, a gun and a machete, a sense for flying 
and Peck Woodside’s training—they’re heroes to me! I think down 
in his heart they’re heroes to him too—he just doesn’t want to admit 
pride, cultivate vanity, or encourage stunting. For my part it’s stunt- 
ing every time they make a landing! 

Peck says he thinks in the area he covers there are more fields 
and smaller fields than in any other region of the same size in the 
world. The smallest one is a cargo field on a cattle and cacao plan- 
tation in the mountains of Chiapas—there’s only one place for the 
field, and only 275 yards of it! If you don’t believe it, go have a 
landing on it sometime! 

All the landing fields are one-runway fields and are just about 
as large as they can be made. So Peck worries about what he’s 
going to do when he’s used up all the old-type slow ships that were 
manufactured back in 1928, 1929, and 1930. The modern plane 
with increased wing loading, added power and less pay load wouldn’t 
do so well in those parts. The small planes he uses are Stinson 
4-place, Ryan 300 6-place, and Travelair 6-place. 

Pilots have to have about three hundred hours before carrying 
cargo, four hundred before taking on passengers, and at least a 
thousand before being given a scheduled run. He trains them first 
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as mechanics. And since he’s a top-notch mechanic himself, it’s not 
hard to determine that one of the important factors in the hundred- 
per-cent safety record is the well-organized and efficient shop that 
assembles, overhauls, and keeps up the ships. His men are a devoted 
crew and they point out only one fault in their chief. “He’s too 
soft-hearted,” one told me in confidence. “Always good for a touch. 
Someone comes around the office with a hard luck tale, and the 
boss pays off—from five pesos on up. I don’t think he’ll ever be a 
rich man.” 

I suspect the young man was right. Peck Woodside may never 
be a rich man—not in money. But he’s caused several hundred 
thousand people to look up—from thatched huts, from corn patches, 
from dugout canoes—to look up at the silver thunderbird crossing 
their jungle paths, excited and curiously thrilled over what it means 
to them. It never ceased to give me a feeling of something fantastic, 
something miraculous, as I flew over the routes and watched day 
after day the little white specks rush out from isolated huts and 
tiny villages and stand waving and looking up. Their burdens had 
been taken off their backs and put on wings...and they could 
look up! 

Yet the actual riding of the planes is no novelty—accepted by the 
Indians in isolated villages as casually as we would take a streetcar. 
Children go to school by air, baseball teams (organized by Mr. 
Woodside himself) go from one town to another by air, farmers 
buy and sell horses, pigs, cattle and make the transfer by plane. 
“We haul wounded people, dead people, cattle, farm products—in 
fact, anything we can get inside of the ship and shut the door on,” 
Peck says. 

Hogs are the nosiest passengers, horses the most sensitive, re- 
quiring careful blindfolding, and bulls the most unpredictable. The 
last fact was just recently established with probably the first bull- 
fight in Mexico ever held in the air. It happened because of a fiesta 
being given for some of Peck’s student flyers who were getting their 
licenses after passing examinations. 

Interested friends in an outlying neighborhood presented the 
boys with a frisky, fat bull to be slaughtered for the occasion. The 
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plane that was to carry the bull into Villahermosa was a little late, 
so the six pilots and mechanics riding the plane and going in for the 
fiesta were in a hurry. They tied their gift with a few careless twists, 
and in midflight he got loose in the plane. 

In the small compartment it was almost impossible to kill the 
bull without hurting someone. There were no red capes, but the bull 
had plenty of provocation, and some new and cramped bulldogging 
tactics were developed before he was downed and re-tied. The plane 
landed in a calm and the fiesta bull kept his date at the party. 

Monkeys, parrots, and dogs are also frequent passengers. I rode 
in from a rubber plantation with a very well-behaved parrot one 
day—Napoleon was his name. Napoleon was not in a cage and had 
the run of the plane. His calm demeanor was as surprising to me as 
the little girl who sat behind me on the Tehuacan route. We were 
crossing high jagged mountains and the little plane’s one motor was 
straining every thread and vibrating in every screw as we climbed 
over at 11,000 feet. I looked back to see whether anyone might be 
sick or frightened. The little girl was sewing for her doll—the man 
beside her was sound asleep! 

Aerial funerals are not at all unusual. ‘‘“Much more common 
than a funeral with a hearse,” Peck told me. “Of course, that’s not 





| very well put, because we don’t have a hearse in town—people are 
| usually carried to their graves on the shoulders of friends. But 


hardly a week passes that we don’t move a body either into Villa- 
hermosa to be buried or out from Villahermosa to some home town. 
Sometimes three or more planes are chartered. The departed is placed 
in one and the mourners follow in special formation.” 

And there was the old lady, 89 years old who'd never been away 
from the village a day in her life until she rode away in an airplane 
...and the man with heart trouble whose doctor advised him to 
stay on the ground but still he took the plane, saying he’d rather 
die in comfort than ride in to Villahermosa horseback ...and the 
girl who flew in to the capital city to see a dentist and spent the 


| day riding around in the station wagon because it was the first car 


she'd ever seen...and... 
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But at this point, Peck protested that he was just “running on 
with a lot of foolishness” and ended with characteristic self-con- 
sciousness, “I imagine with a few good drinks of liquor and some- 
body to kind of help me lie a little bit, I could tell a whole lot more— 
but there’s really not very much to tell. Things are pretty rough right 
now but Villahermosa’s Toonerville Trolley of the air is still work- 
ing, and we hope to keep it working. Maybe sometime I'll have 
enough money to go back to Arlington, Tennessee, where I’ll sit in 
the sun in the wintertime and eat catfish sandwiches in the spring.” 

No, Peck, you don’t have much to tell. Your little planes have 
flown only about four million miles since you came to Tabasco. They 
haven’t been in the air but around 40,000 hours, and your total 
number of passengers hauled may not exceed 100,000. Also I under- 
stand you haven’t hauled but about three hundred thousand pounds 
of mail, fifteen million pounds of express, and three million pounds 
of baggage. And that the total number of flights is not more than 
forty-three thousand. You don’t often tell about the medal which the 
State Department of Education of Tabasco presented you for dedi- 
cating your energy and enthusiasm to the development of sports in 
the State of Tabasco, and that the Rotary Club of Villahermosa 
presented you with another medal as the citizen who had done the 
most for the development of Tabasco. 

Well, all I can say, Peck, is that I hope the people of Tabasco 
and Chiapas can keep looking up. I hope you get to do the kind of 
job you want to do for those people down there. And then when 
you’re too old to cuss or fight, I hope you do get to go back to 
Arlington, Tennessee, there to sit in the sun in the wintertime and 
eat catfish sandwiches in the spring. 





William S. Schwartz 


By Walter Blair 


N RECENT YEARS there has been an increasing appreciation 
of art which vividly depicts aspects of American life—of what 
critics have come to call “the American scene.” In these years, 

William S. Schwartz, it seems to me, has recorded the life and 
character of town and countryside in the Middlewest more strik- 
ingly than any other artist. He has admirably pictured the Main 
Streets and the Elm Streets, the battered old houses and the bright 
new ones, the industrial scenes, the fields and hills, the men and 
women, of this region. 

Nevertheless, Schwartz does not join critics and artists in prais- 
ing portrayers of cowhands, coal miners, ranch houses or Jonesvilles 
simply because such portrayers have literally reproduced aspects of 
American life. Art, he feels, should surpass both plain and fancy 
photography. His native scenes and his portraits, therefore, are very 
different indeed from the photographic renditions of some artists 
currently quite popular. 

There is, for instance, his “Upper Michigan Avenue, Chicago,” 
a view, from a high vantage point, of intricate masses of skyscrapers 
and the avenue which runs between them. The view will seem quite 
real to residents of the city in which Schwartz lives: Chicagoans will 
be able to name the buildings and to testify that they are quite accu- 
rately shaped and arranged on the canvas. However, instead of com- 
peting with the maker of a window-by-window, brick-by-brick color 
photograph of the view, the artist has used only what he had reasons 
for using of the actual scene, changing and interpreting the rest. 
For example, he has represented the swift movement of automobiles 
along the avenue by making its pavement an abstract grouping of 
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gray lines and black shadows. The colors he has used are purer, 
stronger and more harmonious than those of reality. Details of tex- 
ture, lights and darks, have been so handled as to create and reveal 
a complex pattern. And the artist has equipped the city with a sky 
of his own invention which emphasizes distance, suggests a mood, 
and helps hold together the whole picture. Many, I think, will agree 
that all these manipulations impart a unity, an atmosphere and an 
emotional quality to the picture which would be missed if only a 
literal representation of the scene had been given. 

Such a combination of objective, accurate portraiture and sub- 
jective interpretation represents Schwartz’s achievements in recent 
years. It marks the ripening of talents cultivated by a series of ex- 
periences which started back in the days when he was studying art. 

Once when he was a third year student at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Schwartz was in a class which was painting a nude. Though 
other members of the class were satisfied to put on their canvases 
reasonably literal facsimiles of the model, Schwartz made some 
rather radical changes. He moved around, depicting the model from 
several angles, making a composition of several nudes. And one of 
these, with painstaking care, he painted a lovely but somewhat un- 
lifelike blue and green. 

The members of the class and Schwartz himself, at the time, 
had never seen a Picasso—had never been reliably informed that a 
blue and green nude might have any justification whatever. So sev- 
eral students, deciding that their classmate was being either perverse 
or silly, told him so, with all the emphasis their rich American 
vocabularies could provide. 

But the instructor, a man of more tolerance, asked Schwartz why 
he had done this. And when the painter answered, “Because my 
composition needs blue and green there,” the instructor saw that 
the answer made sense. The unorthodox coloration did very defin- 
itely have value in the design which the student had created. 

In several ways, this little scene back in Schwartz’s Art Institute 
days typifies the artist’s peculiar achievement. For one thing, he has 
had, consistently, a great liking for strong pure color, for design, 
and a keen sense of both. For another, he has never been frightened 
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by unorthodoxy in art. Again, he has been aware pretty steadily, 
I think, of the necessity not only of using reality but also of adapting 
reality to the purposes of art. The artistic biography of Schwartz as 
a depicter of the American scene shows him finding, successively, 
techniques whereby he may manipulate aspects of the real until, 
ultimately, he has learned to depict a surprising amount of American 
life without any sacrifice of personal feeling or beauty. Finally, the 
incident is typical in that it shows the painter doing the unusual in 
art, not to be playful, not to be ornery, not even to be sensational, 
but because he felt that serious artistry demanded it. 

Schwartz was not in any position to be playful in the days when 
he was studying art or for some time after he had completed his 
studies. He was born in Smorgon, Russia, February 23, 1896, the 
son of poor parents. Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, he 
studied, on a scholarship, at the art school in Vilna. The scholarship 
provided for instruction and materials, but gave him nothing for 
subsistence, and his hard-pressed family could not give him much 
help. Even when he was a youngster, therefore, one of the inevitable 
accompaniments of his study was hunger. 

He came to America in 1913, and worked for a time as a house- 
painter until, in 1916, he enrolled at the Art Institute. While study- 
ing there, Schwartz worked sixteen hours a day—waiting on table, 
ushering at theaters, and singing in concerts and operas—so that he 
might scrape together enough money for his school work. 

Then and later, sacrifices were necessary if he was to carry on 
his work in art. When he graduated from the Institute, he still was 
painting pictures which were important to him but which were not 
the sort very generally in demand. As a result, there were a number 
of years when Schwartz sang on the concert stage, in vaudeville, 
and in various opera companies, in order that he might buy materials, 
rent a studio, hire models and paint. 

As the years passed, Schwartz gained increasing recognition, and 
eventually he was able to devote all his time to art. Eventually, too, 
private collectors came to appreciate his work and bought his pic- 
tures. Interestingly, a rather large proportion, having found one of 
his pictures good to live with, came back for three or four more. 
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He had a number of one-man shows in Chicago and elsewhere, won 
a dozen or so prizes. His works found their way into public collec- 
tions in every corner of the United States and into private and public 
collections in half a dozen European countries. In the fall of 1943, 
when this was written, he was preparing a one-man exhibition for 
the Associated American Artists Gallery in New York, which 
recently added his name to a list including a large share of the most 
generally acclaimed artists in the country. 

Today, though, in spite of these gratifying changes in his situa- 
tion, Schwartz has lost none of his intense feeling about sincerity in 
art. He is a sociable person who likes good food, good stories, good 
talk, as well as anybody. For several years, he has been a member 
of a sociable group of Chicagoans who gather for lunch every Sat- 
urday at Frascati’s basement restaurant on the near north side. They 
are a miscellaneous crowd—a radio-continuity writer, an advertis- 
ing man, an editor or two, a manufacturer, a newspaper reporter, a 
couple of professors and others—drawn together informally because 
they like good conversation of a rough and tumble sort. They ride 
one another unmercifully, for the fun of it and for their souls’ 
benefit. And in this group, Schwartz’s sense of humor, at times, 
survives even the ultimate test—the appreciation of a joke on himself. 

But whenever, in this group or elsewhere, the talk is of art, and 
dabbling, or stupidity, or fakery of any sort comes up, Schwartz’s 
animated face darkens, his brown eyes flame, he waves his arms even 
more than usual, and his voice booms like a cannon. Usually elo- 
quent, he surpasses himself whenever he launches into a denuncia- 
tion of dabblers, fools and charlatans in the world of art. He often 
gets together with two artist friends, the Albright brothers—Ivan 
and Melvin—who are like-minded, and the three of them spend 
hours tearing into shoddiness and insincerity among artists. No one 
who has been seen and heard these three artists strenuously engaging 
in this congenial work can doubt for a minute that they mean every 
word they utter. 

Such intense feeling on this subject may account for two things 
noticed when Schwartz’s work is studied in chronological order. You 
see that there is remarkable variety—that he has gone through an 
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extraordinary number of what biographers might call “periods” or 
“phases,” and that these differ greatly. He has a notion that any 
artist who has found one manner of painting early in his career and 
has never changed it shows thereby a lamentable lack of the dissatis- 
faction with his work which a sincere artist ought to feel. Neverthe- 
less, in his varied media—sketches, lithographs, sculpture, as well as 
oils and water colors—and in works which range from the ultimate 
in abstraction to that which approaches the realistic, you sense one 
personality. Partly this is the result of a consistently important sense 
of color and design—but something more is involved. My point 
would be that, in several other ways not so easy to define, an 
individual manner, of seeing things, is constantly expressed year 
after year. 

Although, of course, the work done throughout the period of 
Schwartz’s career does not divide up into neat little compartments, 
when you study his pictures in order you can see this artist discover- 
ing, one after the other, ways of incorporating new values, in his 
own fashion, in his work. Shortly after graduating from art school, 
for instance, he worked quite abstractly, interesting himself chiefly 
in getting richness of color, subordinating almost everything else to 
color. A few years later, form became the important consideration, 
with color becoming an adjunct to it. The form at this time was still 
largely abstract, reduced frequently to stylized cubes and curves; 
nevertheless an increased interest in architecture led him to depict 
more of reality, rather less of the purely imaginative. At another 
time gradations in depth absorbed his attention, and the emphasis 
was on a third dimensional quality. Again, he was much concerned 
with varying textures. And so on until, one after the other, he had 
worked particularly with a number of possible qualities or values 
that might be emphasized while others were subordinated. 

In recent years, Schwartz has tried to amalgamate, in ways 
peculiar to himself, all these varied handlings of values—to synthe- 
size the discoveries he made during these contrasting periods. Most 
notably, he utilizes them for emphases and subordinations which 
secure compositional unity. If. say, the careful rendering of texture 
in a certain part of a composition will secure emphasis helpful to a 
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picture as a whole, he will employ all his skill to render it. However, 
ihe may subordinate other parts of the same composition—even in the 
foreground—by ignoring texture almost entirely in those parts. And 
‘similarly with other values. Portions of his pictures, thus, will be 
highly particularized, while others will be generalized, as the rele- 
vance of the part to the whole determines. 

Schwartz has not given up his abstractions. His “Symphonic 
Forms No. 24” (1937), is an interesting attempt to render visually 
some of the aspects of pattern, mood, harmony and modulation 
characterizing symphonic music. But it is noteworthy that such 
‘elements as depth and texture are important factors in the complex 
design. And it is also significant, I believe, that actual landscapes or 
interiors, actual figures of men and women, increasingly provide this 
artist with subject-matter which he finds satisfactory. 

The result has been an exciting rendition of American characters 
and scenes in which many details are realistically conveyed. “George 
Bell” and “Uncle Clem” represent a group of similarly vivid and 
striking water color portraits painted during the last three or four 
years—portraits of figures far from handsome in the conventional 
sense but most appealing as character studies. These typical Amer- 
icans, with faces and bodies which have been battered by life and 
time, have great interest. George Bell’s wrinkled brown face and 
neck, his defiant eyes, are to the life. Uncle Clem’s weathered visage 
and his gnarled hands are equally recognizable. There is a lifelike 
quality in these pictures which will cause the greatest enthusiast about 
the “real” in art to say, ‘Here is the spittin’ image of an American.” 

Similarly, the small figures in village scenes and in landscapes are 
recognizable as typical—laborers, farmers, strolling lovers, children. 
Subordinated though they are to the rest of the picture, the figures 
in “Christian Science Church,” for example, in their costumes, con- 
tours and postures, are highly characteristic of the American small 
town. Typically, also, in the same picture, Schwartz records the 
native architecture, the foliage, the play of light and shadow, in such 
a way as to re-create actual details. His study of the handling of all 
sorts of values has prepared the artist to duplicate such aspects of a 
-scene with great realism—when he chooses, 
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Such accuracy in some details is important in Schwartz’s pictures. 
Also important, however, are his adaptation of actuality, his manipu- 
lation and subordination of detail, when these suit his purposes. 
Whether this skill is the result of a great deal of work with abstrac- 
tions in which the artist has great freedom of some sorts would, of 
course, be hard to say. But whatever the cause, Schwartz has learned 
to handle color and design in a highly individual fashion. 

A war correspondent who is an admirer of Schwartz’s paintings 
was confronted, last year, with the problem of describing, in a dis- 
patch, the lush greens of a North African oasis. In the end, he 
simply wrote, ““The greens would drive Bill Schwartz crazy,” and 
let it go at that. Schwartz is frequently praised for his skill in 
handling strong greens, of contrasting and modulating them. But he 
is equally gifted in handling colors in general—handling them strong- 
ly and decisively but not without subtlety. As a result of the richness 
of his colors alone, his paintings stand out from those of other 
painters. I cannot call to mind any modern painter who can give 
comparable color values to a water color painting. 

Hence his “Steel Plant,” to cite one example, is a water color 
picture close enough to actuality to satisfy the demands of those who 
know such plants and are interested in finding a likeness to them. 
There is the oreboat in the foreground, there are the piles of slag, 
the huddled buildings of the plant, the numerous smoking stacks 
against the sky. But in the picture there is far more richness, more 
variety, more harmony of color than the actual scene could have 
provided. The photographic artist, probably, would have used only 
muddy grays and browns for such a scene: Schwartz has used, in 
addition to these, a great variety of pure colors—but with no loss of 
mood. 

Design, too, is handled in an individual fashion, largely because 
the artist has developed his own techniques of arrangement, em- 
phasis and subordination to unify complicated designs. You can see 
this clearly in the handling of foregrounds and backgrounds. Many 
literal artists with great talent, in painting, for instance, a building, 
a hill, a tree or a figure, do not manage to relate other areas to the 
central object. Schwartz, by contrast, so manages forms, details and 
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colors in both foreground and background as to make them contribute 
to a complex but well-knit whole. 

In landscapes, such as “Steel Plant” and “Christian Science 
Church,” the skies are particularly helpful in centering interest. In 
the latter picture, in addition, one may see how the adroitly arranged 
figures, the buildings to the right and to the left of the church, the 
graduated greens in both the: canopy of trees and the lawn are all 
made to do their share in a rich but coherent design. Also, one may 
see how texture is stressed here, ignored there, to focus attention. 
Similarly, in portraits, backgrounds and costumes are manipulated 
in such a way as to have values contributive to the figures. Emphasis 
and subordination of various values thus secure both variety and 
unity. 

In the pictures which this artist has painted in recent years, in 
short, there is American life and American scenery a-plenty, rendered 
with enough vividness and accuracy to satisfy those of us who like 
paintings which are lifelike. But the scenes and figures are enhanced, 


made impressive, because instead of being photographically repro- 
duced, they are, in highly individual ways, modified in color, arrange- 
ment and detail to form harmonious and interpretative designs. 





Invictus, 1917 


By Fred Shaw 


Clem had won himself a fight. It was kid stuff, of course, but 

his quarrel with the news butch captured my imagination so 
completely that I’ve never entirely got over it. I realized that, right 
after Pearl Harbor when I heard that the Marines had turned Clem 
down. For a moment I was back in 1917, when my pride in Clem 
was something I could feel like a lump rising in my throat, making 
me want to laugh and cry and to do all sorts of damn fool things. 
And I heard myself saying, “They can’t do that. Hell, he won one 


Fo A WHILE, BACK THERE IN 1917, I sort of thought 


I’m not even sure how the quarrel started. It had something to 
do with the traveling salesmen who came sweating down from 
Macon in straw hats and celluloid collars. One of them would sponge 
his red face and puff and blow a bit; then he’d start grinning at 
Clem and cackling, “There ain’t nuthin’ meatless and wheatless 
about that boy.” Then they’d pick up their straw suitcases of what 
Pa called the “hope-to-God-it-don’t-rain” variety and go swinging 
up the station platform to the Hotel Sadie hack. 

Clem would be standing there with his legs spread, digging his 
toes in the earth, clinching his fists, damning all drummers to hell 
while his face flushed carroty red through the freckles. He wouldn’t 
say much of anything you could hear, because drummers bought a 
hell of a lot of newspapers. But he’d be mad all right, burning down 
deep inside him till the flame fired his cheeks. His eyes would cut 
past me, and he’d mumble, “Oh, God. Just listen to that, would ju. 
Oh God.” I was always catching myself looking over beyond my 
elbow to see who he was talking to. 
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That was in 1917, early too, for I can remember that the air 
was full of the smell of new grass and peach blossoms and jonquils 
and violets. 

And back in the corner of my mind there is a hazy picture of a 
man walking along the siding, saying, “He is a fat bastud, ain’t he.” 
I can remember Clem clenching his fists and starting forward, but 
there wasn’t much he could do. This fellow just stood there, big and 
dark and mean looking, laughing at Clem as the blood left his face. 

It seems to me that he and the news butch are the same one, but 
I’m not sure. I do know that the first time we saw that news butch— 
the one that caused all the trouble—on the train, Clem hated him as 
if he had known him forever. And I know that news butch almost 
destroyed my faith in my brother, the biggest thing I had in those 
days. 

It’s funny what your memory can do. It will go sliding back 
into the past, back even beyond 1917, till there is a moment in the 
void of time when everything comes alive, the front porch, the dark 
pines beyond the school grounds, the street light out at the corner 
of the yard, the night clear and starry and cool. It is 1914, and 
Europe is at war. 

Pa is sitting with his feet on the banister, smoking his pipe and 
talking to Mama. I can feel her bosom rising and falling and sud- 
den tension trembling through her body. Her hand feels soft and 
fluttery on my leg. “All right, Jim, if the war comes to America, 
you're going in. I reckon that’s settled. But President Wilson says 
it won’t come.” 

The moment is gone, and time swings out again, faster this 
time, moving smoothly as a river and fast as the bats that used to 
dip and circle around the street light. Oh, there are pauses enough, 
and memories too. There are times when memory overwhelms me, 
when sounds and smells and feelings come pouring in till the past 
is real, the present a shadow. 

Then it is 1916, and Pancho Villa is troubling the Texas border. 
But I don’t know avout that. I only know that Clem, now eleven, 
is in business and that I’m helping him. I run in and out of res- 
taurants and hotel lobbies, hawking newspapers and magazines. And 
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when trains come thundering in to the depot, I’m there too, shout- 
ing out in a weird little chant: “Saturday Evening Post, Country 
Gentleman, Ladies’ Home Journal, Macon News, just got in, ladies’ 
news from Mexico-uh.” I can remember the cadence of the song, 
the words and tune, and I can remember how Clem’s voice rose and 
fell as he mocked me, ending always with an odd refrain, “Ho diddy 
oh ho, ho diddy oh ho.” 

I can see myself mirrored again in the glass door of the Hotel 
Sadie, pale, thin, cotton-headed, like Clem except for his freckles 
and fat and the hair that was all cow-lick. W. W. Peterson, the 
banker, is motioning to me, and I go over to the sofa where he sits. 
“Let’s have it, Joe, what are you selling?” I don’t worry about the 
winks that are screwing up his face, because he always gives me 
money and he buys enough magazines and papers to keep the home 
fires burning through the war. I just catch my breath and let them 
have it: “Oh, Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Macon News, just got in, ladies’ news from Mex- 


ico-uh.”” It was one of those times that Pa caught me. He explained 
that it wasn’t “‘ladies’ news’”’ at all, but “latest news.” And he threat- 


ened to whip me if I didn’t quit singing in hotel lobbies. And he got 
all red in the face, till I thought he might whip me whether I quit 
chanting or not. 

And so it went, memories, darkness, shadows, and memories 
again until it was 1917, and I was standing there in the cinders by 
the railroad tracks, hearing the laughter of the drummers rolling 
back, faintly now, and smelling the wild sweet smell of violets and 
jonquils, of peach blossoms and new grass. I could see the stranger 
standing on the siding, taunting us with his laugh. And I could still 
see Clem standing there, pallid to the roots of his sandy hair, his 
pudgy hands clinched tight at his sides, his fat little belly rising and 
falling as he shook with anger. “(Oh God. Just listen to that. Well, 
let's go. What the hell are yuh waitin’ for?” 

What indeed. We climbed the rocky hill to the Hotel Sadie and 
worked the lobby while war ballads blared out from the gramophone. 
They had all the popular records, and I liked to hear them. It was 
tingly and exciting, like having a chilly finger run up your back. 
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Clem liked them too, most of them; he would even whistle “The 
Rose of No Man’s Land” when we were going down to the train in 
the blackness of early morning. Only one record made him mad, and 
that was because it kept saying that some yokel was “as brave as he 
was thin.” 

“Jesus. Now that’s something, ain’t it?” His voice was full of 
sadness and repressed fury, as if the stupidity of the world was more 
than he could bear. 

I kind of liked it, though; I liked the gusto of the yokel: 


I may not know what the war’s about, 
But I bet by gosh I’ll soon find out. 
Goodbye, sweetheart, don’t you fear, 
I’ll bring you a king for a souvenir ; 
I'll bring you a Turk and a Kaiser too, 
And that’s about all one fellow can do. 


Those days keep flooding back in all their lost sadness and splen- 
dor: blanketed warmth in the blackness of morning till the bedroom 
flooded with light... you blinked up and suddenly shut your eyes 
again, feeling sand in your lids and a fleeting stab of pain from the 
light. ‘‘Get up, boys. Don’t let me call you again. All right, Clem. 
Now, now, now.” Your eyes struggled open, and you stared grog- 
gily at Mama, pale and pretty in the long blue dressing gown. Clem 
was sitting on the edge of the bed, groaning and gouging at his 
eyes. 

Then bare feet on the floor...cool water gushing from the 
spigot ... overalls... and a comb catching in matted tangles of hair 
... a skid down the banister to oatmeal and milk and bacon and eggs 
and toast in the kitchen. Then we went outside, into a morning 
throbbing with the sounds of frogs and crickets, and felt the dew 
on our feet and heard a cow’s muffled lowing in the distance. From 
the hill at the end of the street, we saw the framed lights of the mail 
train shatter the darkness, heard the long lonely moan of the whistle, 
the clack-clack-clack as the cars buckled round the curve. 

We began to dog-trot then, down a path that stretched across a 
vacant lot, turning right at the alley that led to Jack Bussy’s boarding 
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house. We passed a Negro clomping up the road, shouting “The 
Yanks are coming” after us as we sped toward the iceplant. We 
always stopped there for a minute. I liked to hear the pulsing of the 
engines, to smell the ammonia that came drifting out the door. Joe 
Corbett stuck his head out a window, ‘“‘What’s the news, boys?” 

“We sell it, mister.” Laughter followed us as we went shouting 
down the short strip of pavement. 

What’s the news? It lay in heavy bundles on the station platform, 
three hundred papers in four tightly corded bundles, three hundred 
papers smelling of printer’s ink, the Dixie Flier, and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. You didn’t know it then, but you know it now: the 
AP wire, a copyreader’s pencil, the linotype, the pressroom, then the 
long rush through the night, down from the red hills to the Pied- 
mont, down to the sprawling towns of the Wiregrass, till a conductor 
bawled ‘‘Clarksville,” a door rolled back, and a mail clerk tumbled 
the bundles out on the platform. “Take em away.” 

What’s the news? We took ’em away to the lighted baggage 
room, where other boys read the Journal, the Constitution, the 
Macon Daily Telegraph, and the Savannah Morning News. Clem 
fretted and fumed as we dragged the heavy bundles up the station 
platform. “Faster, Joe, fuh God sakes. We'll never get ’em open 
before noon.” Potlicker Powell, a sallow, tall, gangling boy, was 
spelling out his headlines as we ripped the cords and spread our 
papers out on the floor: “Germans Advance on 60-Mile Front ; Allies 
Fall Back.” 

“Godamighty, listen to that. Straight from Sunday school to 
cover Dixie like the dew.” Then, simpering, “Allies Fall Back. Oh 
my God, Potlicker, not even Niggers’ll buy that. Now, get this head- 
line that is a headline: FRENCH HORDES DIE GALLANTLY 
AS BOCHE TURNS TIDE. How’s that, Potlicker. Germans 
Advance on 60-Mile Front. Oh, for God sakes. I don’t believe it. 
I don’t believe any fools could be dumb enough to write that—not 
even those saps on the Jaurnal. Lemme see it.” Clem had worked 
himself into a lather, but Potlicker only grinned, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and walked out to his bicycle. He had given Clem a couple of 
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lickings, good ones too, but it didn’t do any good. And so he had 
given it up. 

Almost everybody did. There wasn’t much sense in fighting 
Clem. Beat him down to the floor one night, and the next his tongue 
would be just as sharp, his anger just as overwhelming ; he would be 
ready to fight too, butting, kicking, flailing the air with roundhouse 
swings that he kept hoping would land. And there was something 
beautiful in his anger—something exciting, passionate, poetic that 
finally got them. Boys usually ended by wanting to stand in with 
Clem, like Shortneck John now, coming over to tell Clem his trou- 
bles while he was counting out my papers. 

“That news butch I was tellin’ you bout’s off’n the night run 
now. It’s like I said, Clem. When you see him, you gon hate his 
guts.” 

While Shortneck talked on, Clem listened, smiling faintly, but he 
listened with only half his mind, just as he never quite looked at you, 
always a little past you, as if what interested him was just over your 
shoulder. “Did he now, Shortneck. Boys, d’ju hear that. You tell 
‘em, Shortneck.” Then to me, “All right, Joey, go get ’em.” 

Out into the morning then, starless and still, and up the long 
dark hill that turned into Main Street... FRENCH HORDES 
DIE GALLANTLY AS BOCHE TURNS TIDE... Black type 
splashed on shiny yellow paper... . The Atlanta Georgian, the Sun- 
day American. ... How Hearst could turn them out, and how eagerly 
men snatched at them in the early morning! U. S. DESTROYER 
BLASTS U-BOAT...A bicycle sliding by in the darkness, a voice 
chanting “K-k-k-katie, beautiful K-katie, you’re the only g-g-g-girl 
that I adore...” I sang too: “‘Smile the while we kiss a sad adieu; 
when the clouds roll by, I’ll come to you...” 

By the Hotel Sadie now and around the corner to Main... 
Past the front of the Greek restaurant, smelling stale and greasy 


in the morning, but smelling too of frying sausage, ham and eggs, 
dish water, coffee and apple pie. ... “Hey boy, what’s the news?” 
FRENCH HORDES DIE GALLANTLY AS BOCHE TURNS 
TIDE...RAINBOW DIVISION SAILS TODAY...A tall 
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jaundiced man with a bloodless hand that shakes a little as it reaches 
out for the paper... “Keep the change, boy. To hell with it.” 

Clem had scowled when I asked him. “If they want ’em, sell ’em, 
Joe. Don’t worry about the subscribers too much. We can always 
say the wind blew ’em away. And don’t ask so many fool questions. 
Sell em.” 

Sell ’em. Sell ’em. U. S. DESTROYER BLASTS U-BOAT. 
“Dum de dum, dum de dum, send the word, send the word to pre- 
pare; we'll be over, we’re coming over, and we won't be back till 
it’s over over there.” The dark-eyed waitress smiling as I pass, bring- 
ing her hand to her head in smart salute. 

The street and the walk in the gray dawn... Tiny flags and gold 
stars pasted on the doors of Main Street and a soldier’s picture cen- 
tered in flowers... Down by the post office where a long skinny 
finger points and hard eyes follow me as I slip self-consciously by, 
pretending that I don’t see him, the bright stove-pipe hat, the hard 
ruddy jaw, the eyes, anything. “Uncle Sam needs you!” But so does 
Mama, so does Clem. I run a while till I forget the hard old man 
with his stern old song. 

It’s a long way to Tipperary, and it’s a long way past the Blue 
Goose Hotel, the Jew stores, and the livery stable to the A., B. & A. 
crossing. A dray rattles down the bumpy pavement, driven by a yell- 
ing Negro. “‘Gee, yuh fools. Gee now!” 

“Hey Choe... Choe. A minute. Vun minute Choe.” Pot-bellied 
Morris Rosen beckoning from across the street. “That Clem, Choe. 
Oh my, vat a boy. He collected two times las’ veek, vunce from 
Mama, vunce from me. Tell him come see me, Choe.” 

“He'll get mad, Mr. Rosen.” 

“Oh my, so he vill. You think he do any oh-Godding, Choe?” 

“He’s sure to.” 

“Oh my, vell you tell him not to do it any more. Tell him, Choe.” 

As I run down the street, the old man’s voice follows me, shrill 
and insistent, ‘““‘But he don’t have to come here, Choe. You hear ne, 
Choe? Choe!” 

The A., B. & A. station at last and far down the hill the scat- 
tered cottages of Dog Island showing green and white through the 
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mist of dawn. I rush through the short route, cutting across yards 
to toss papers on the islanders’ porches. When I turn back on the 
sandy road to town, the crest of the sun shows over the pines. 

Back at the Terminal Depot Clem would be waiting for me and 
waiting for the Dixie Limited that was roaring up from Florida. 
“You seen Joe, Sonboy?” 

“Nawsuh, Mister Clem. Say Mister Clem, would yuh lak tuh 
buy uh Sahdy Blade?” 

“Would I like to buy a Saturday Blade. Oh God! What would 
I do with it?” 

“Yuh might read it.” 

“And I might stuff it down your throat. Get away from here, 
Nigger.” 

The patterns of that spring of 1917 come back, and those soft 
warm mornings live again: a wisp of smoke far down the tracks. 
... ‘Dah she comes, boys!” Drays clatter up to the hitching posts 
where a line of hacks stand waiting ... Then the mad burst of noise 
as Negroes wheel trunks down the platform, as stragglers tear out 
of waiting rooms....Atlanta Journal... Atlanta Georgian... 
Macon Daily Telegraph...The crowd falls back, and the Dixie 
Limited comes hurtling up the tracks with bells ringing. . . “Don’t 
forget to write, boy.” ... The train rushes by now in grinding, mad- 
dening fury, filling the air with smoke and cinders as it thunders to 
a buckling stop.... “All aboard!” ... The crowd stirs, moving in 
now ... “Hokey pokey ice cream!” ... Boys in new uniforms swing 
up into the train... A woman sobs back in the crowd. .. And rising 
from the recruits on the train: 


You're in the army now, 
You're not behind the plow... 


It all comes back now—the sounds, the feelings, the voices of the 
past. And Clem is there, full of sound and fury, pushing through 
the crowd, elbowing, jostling. U. S. DESTROYER BLASTS 
U-BOAT...FRENCH HORDES DIE GALLANTLY AS 
BOCHE TURNS TIDE... “Paper, mister? Paper? Paper? Buy 
a Georgian and win the war.” 
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Clem could smell a sale. I’d swear it. He would rush up a jump 
ahead of the other boys, grinning, spreading the crisp yellow sheet 
out so you could read the headlines. “Be on your way, Shortneck, I 
saw him first. Thank you, mister. Paper? Paper, mister? Paper?” 
He was everywhere, threading his way through the crowd, running 
down the line of cars and hacks parked in front of the depot, occa- 
sionally even jumping on a trunk and swinging a paper around like 
a lasso. 

But he didn’t go on the train. It was like Shortneck said. After 
the passengers had gone to their seats, the new news butch stood 
at the top of the steps—a dark hulking fellow as big as a brick out- 
house, scowling down at the newsboys, daring them to try to get 
on the train. He couldn’t keep the passengers from coming out to 
buy a paper, but if he could keep the boys off, he had a gold mine 
every time he hit a town with a daily. And he looked so tough up 
there swinging his big arms and glowering out from under his bushy 
eyebrows that it didn’t look as if he would have any trouble. 

The first time we saw him on the train, Clem let his breath go 
as if someone had hit him in the belly. He just stood there saying 
“Jesus” soft-like so that you could hardly hear him, and then he 
said, “It’s him.” He knew him, you see, and my mind goes back 
to that fellow laughing on the siding; but I’m not sure. 

Clem didn’t pay much attention to him on the days when crowds 
packed the station platform, but when passengers and sales were 
scarce, he’d burn with a passion that left him weak. I’d find him 
leaning against the fence that enclosed the depot park, fuming, 
snarling. ‘For Godsakes, Joe, here these damn fools are fighting 
for freedom, and look what we get. Get that Eye-talian there now, 
up there stinking and sweating and plotting—hoping somebody’ll 
come up so he can throw him off. Oh God.” Then he’d go tearing 
alongside the train trying to coax the passengers to come out and 
buy a paper. But only a few would come. 

Peace stretched over days, but it was troubled, uneasy peace. 
The storm had to break some time. When Clem began muttering 
curses every time he saw the news butch, you knew that passions 
were seething and foaming inside him and that sooner or later they 
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would spill over. But the boiling might have gone on for weeks if 
“Butchy the wop,” as Potlicker called him, had left Clem alone. I 
don’t suppose he was entirely to blame, even so. He didn’t know 
Clem as I did. He couldn’t see beyond the fat, duck-legged little boy 
swinging down the station platform. 

“How’s it go, Clem,” I said. 

He looked gloomily at me, holding his palms out hopelessly. 

And then the news butch did it. ‘““Why doncha try de train, 
fatty? Yeah, why doncha come on up here where de real dough 
is. De passengers is just beggin’ fuh poipers. Dey loves ’em.” He 
slapped his thigh and bellowed with laughter. “Yeah, come on fatty; 
be a hero.” 

I didn’t look at Clem. I couldn’t. 

But for days I saw him suffer. He’d be sitting at the breakfast 
table looking far out in front of him, moving his lips as if he were 
talking to himself. Mama would try to talk to him, but she had to 
repeat everything she said. “I declare, Clem, what’s come over you?” 

“Nothing, Mama. Just leave me alone, will yuh?” 

For days gloom trailed us like a shadow. When we went down 
to the depot, there were no shouts in the darkness, no war songs; 
there was no fun in the baggage room either. Not even headlines in 
thick black type cheered Clem. And after he had scowled at Pot- 
licker and told Shortneck he didn’t want to hear any more of his 
thick-headed jokes, we'd deliver the papers on our routes and come 
back to the station. It wasn’t the same, though. Clem would piddle 
around with the papers, but his heart wasn’t in his work. He’d want 
to sit where he could see the news butch. “He may be a German spy, 
for all they know. But whatta they care what happens to the coun- 
try? Whatta they care?” 

I wasn’t at the depot the day Butchy-the-Wop kicked Clem off 
the train, but I heard about it all right—not from Clem, though; he 
wouldn’t have told you if you had put his head in a cannon and 
threatened to pull the trigger. I had been listening to some new rec- 
ords at the hotel, and I’d forgotten how late it was till I heard the 
short blasts of the whistle that told me the Dixie Limited was at the 
crossing. Before the record stopped playing, I was out the door and 
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dashing down the hill, still hearing the words of the new song 
bouncing around in my mind: 


What’s the use of worrying, it never was worth while; 
So-o-o, pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, boys, smile. 


Fine stuff, no doubt, but I knew Clem would be sore as hell because 
I was late. And then I saw him coming away from the train, looking 
so gloomy I would have cried if I hadn’t been a big boy—seven, 
going on eight. “What’s the trouble, Clem?” 

He didn’t seem to see me. “Go way, Joe.” 

Then Potlicker saw me and motioned for me to come over where 
he was. Potlicker didn’t tell a good story, but he did the best he 
could. “He didn’t try to sell a paper, Joe. I swear he didn’t. He jest 
sat there staring at Butchy and gettin’ red in the face till you’d a 
thought his face was gon burn up. After a lot of mutterin’ and 
cussin’ under his breath he got up and walked over to that train big 
as you please and said so everybody could hear it, ‘Get the hell out 
o’ the way, mister. I’m coming on.’ He said that, mind you, and then 
he started up them steps. He didn’t git far, though. Old Butchy 
caught em and let em have a swift un in the pants. And he sorter 
fell down the steps—yeah, sorter fell.” 

The next day, Clem wasn’t at the station when I got back, and 
it made me so sick I didn’t try to work. I lay down in a wheelbarrow 
where I could keep an eye on Butchy, and after a while Shortneck 
came over and sat by me. “Joey, did yuh hear that song bout the 
German on the stump witha...” 

“Go way, Shortneck.” 

But he didn’t go away. We kept watching Butchy, casually at 
first, but then with interest as he began to go into strange gyrations. 
He'd be standing there glaring at every boy that came by, and sud- 
denly he’d jump as if a bee had stung him; he’d slap his leg and 
feel of it and shake it. Then a puzzled look would come on his face; 
he’d swallow hard and stare all around. He’d be settling down to 
looking tough when the bee would hit him again—bam, and he’d 
go into his dance. Shortneck punched me. We got up and strolled 
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back toward the Union Lunch Room, looking sideways till we saw 
Clem. He was there, all right, kneeling in the ferns back of the fish 
pond, cocking an air rifle. He’d squint down the barrel, shoot, and 
then fall over on the ground, shaking with laughter. 

Old man Thompson, the station agent, must have seen him about 
the same time we did, because a moment later he slipped up on Clem, 
caught him by the shoulder, and yanked him to his feet. As they 
passed us, Clem said, “You can’t ever tell. I thought he was a Ger- 
man spy.” 

And old man Thompson said, “You didn’t think any such a 
damned thing.” 

Well, Clem made another try in a few days. He put on his best 
clothes, a dark grey suit with knickers that came down over his 
knees, a blue four-in-hand tie that matched his shirt, and black 
ribbed stockings and high-topped shoes. Then he washed his face 
and slicked his hair down with Vaseline; I hardly knew him. When 
he got on the train, he was carrying his papers in a suitcase; and 
Butchy didn’t glance at him. It would have worked, too, if Clem 
could have remembered where he was. He couldn’t. Before he had 
gone through the first car, he began shouting: “DOUGHBOYS 
BREAK THROUGH TO SPOIL HUNS’ ATTACK ... Get ’em 
while they’re hot, folks. Get em while they’re hot. Buy a Georgian, 
mister. Paper? SAMMY AND TOMMY FIGHT—” The headline 
trailed off into a gurgling, choking noise. 

I shut my eyes. When I opened them, the news butch was carry- 
ing Clem off the train—a squirming, kicking, scratching Clem who 
couldn’t get out of the big arms to the ground. I tried hitting Butchy 
over the head with my bag of papers, but that didn’t help. Some fool 
had started beating time with a drum, and the passengers were all 
pointing and chuckling. They laughed as Butchy climbed over the 
park fence, and by the time he sat down and started spanking Clem, 
they were howling and cheering. After a while he got tired and threw 
Clem over in the fish pond. I got there just as Clem was climbing 
out, blowing and sputtering, the maddest boy you ever saw. “So 
help me, Joe, I’m gon fix him, that mangy, German-loving skunk.” 
And then he did about five minutes of the most eloquent cursing I 
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ever heard. “Yeah, and I’m gon get those damn laughing passengers 
too. They needn’t think I won’t.” I didn’t bother to tell Clem that 
he wouldn’t ever see the same passengers again. It wouldn’t have 
done any good. 

The next day Clem didn’t mention his plans for revenge. In fact, 
he referred only once to the episode of the pond, saying then in sad- 
ness and wonder, “Oh God, I even bit him.”” He wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand and spat. The other boys were waiting 
for us when we dragged our papers into the baggage room that 
morning, waiting to hear Clem tell what he was going to do. But 
there were no threats of vengeance, no outbursts of passion. Clem 
was melancholy and chastened. He went quietly about his work— 
ripping the cord off the ink-smelling bundles and counting the papers 
into two big piles while Potlicker and Shortneck John looked on in 
dull amazement. “Clem, look here Clem.” 

“Eighty-seven, eighty-eight...” Clem didn’t look up from his 
counting. 

“Clem—Clem, aintcha gon—” 

“Leave me alone, Potlicker, you’n see I’m busy.” 

“Clem—Clem, you ain’t nothin’ but a fat boy, jest a damn fat 
boy.” Tears were in the boy’s eyes. 

There for a second I thought Clem was going to hit him; I hoped 
he would but he didn’t. He shook his head and turned back to his 
work. Then while silence hung so heavy you longed for noise—any 
sound at all—the paper boys went out into the night. One of them, 
the one who sold the Atlanta Constitution—I can’t even remember 
his name—looked back then and said, “So long, Fatty.” 

And Clem said, “‘So long.” 

I don’t know why my memory dwells on kid trouble when those 
days were so full of excitement—when you woke every morning to 
screaming headlines and pictures that sent chills running down your 
spine... when new recruits came to the station every day holding 
little starry flags in their hands... and girls came down too to laugh 
through their tears and kiss the boys good-by . . . when the drum 
major would throw his baton high, high in the air and old man 
Hightower would wrap the big bass horn around his neck and blow 
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till the mottled flesh puffed up around his eyes and the music swelled 
to crescendo: 


The drums rum-tumming everywhere. 

So prepare, say your prayer, 

Send the word, send the word to beware. 
We'll be over, we’re coming over, 

And we won't be back till it’s over over there. 


Oh the excitement of those mornings when the front page burst 
with war news. You didn’t sell papers any more; you held them in 
your hand till men snatched them from you and opened the crisp 
pages with trembling hands, fearing the news, yet hungering for it 
too—hungering, grasping, fighting for the news. ‘““Hey boy! Paper. 
Paper boy!” 

The excitement got into Clem, so that he forgot to look gloomy. 
We went everywhere together and saw all the moving pictures, and 
I could almost forget that he had acted like a coward. I was almost 
happy. We laughed when Charlie Chaplin, camouflaged as a tree, 
slipped back of the German lines; we squirmed happily when Amer- 
ican and English soldiers met in the trenches and “Sammy Meets 
Tommy” flashed bright on the screen. We whistled and screamed 
when an American doughboy wrecked Berlin in “To Hell with the 
Kaiser.”” We heard the songs too, sentimental ballads like “The Rose 
of No Man’s Land,” “‘There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding,” and 
“Smile the While We Kiss a Sad Adieu” ; the gay songs like “Pack 
Up Your Troubles,” “Good Morning, Mister Zip, Zip, Zip,” and 
“K-k-k-katie” ; the jaunty marching songs like “Good-bye Broad- 
way, Hello France,” “The Yanks Are Coming,” and “Mademoiselle 
from Gay Paris.” But they didn’t fool us. People didn’t feel senti- 
mental, or jaunty, or gay; they felt hatred burning deep in them, and 
we knew it. I knew all about it. They felt toward the Germans just 
as Clem did about Butchy-the-Wop—except that their hatred was 
spread out and Clem’s was all knotted up in the pit of his stomach. 

Oh, they smiled all right and talked about “keeping up the 
pepper,” and they sang a song about a “silver lining, through the 
dark clouds shining.” But we saw their faces when they stared at a 
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picture of an ape-man tearing the dress from the shoulder of a frail 
lovely girl. We heard them talk of spies and poisoned water. And we 
saw a hysterical crowd drive Karl Schmidt from his store. 

One day we had been listening to war talk, and Clem said, “For 
God sakes. What would spies be doing in this one-horse town. You 
can't tell these fools anything.” Fury was in his voice, flooding up 
from a great sadness ; but he was smiling, winking at me. “Hell, Joe, 
Butchy’s no spy. I know that. But I reckon I’ll have to bust him one. 
Else we may never win the war.” 

That day I went along the street singing a song that made men 
turn to watch me as I passed: 


There are smiles that make you happy, 

There are smiles that make you blue, 

There are smiles that steal away the tear-drops 
As the sunbeams steal away the dew... 


Clem told me his plan that night, and then for days we waited 
while he stacked up papers he bought from the Gazette office in a 
corner of the baggage room. ‘“‘Whatcha gon do with them old papers, 
Fatso?” 

“Sell ’em to a butcher shop.” 

We were waiting for the news, and one morning it came. We 
had dragged the heavy bundles from the station platform, Clem had 
cut the cords and spread a paper out on the floor, and then the war 
shouted up at us: CANADIANS TAKE VIMY RIDGE: Huns 
Fall Back Under Bloody Onslaught. Clem elbowed me in the ribs 
and pointed ; then he laughed and laughed till he looked wabbly and 
shaky. ““What’s so funny, Fatso?” 

Clem slapped the boy across the face and sent him sprawling to 
the floor. “Canadians Take Vimy Ridge . . . Oh God, that’s too good. 
They'd buy anything today. They’d buy the Savannah Morning 
News or the Saturday Blade. They might even buy the Atlanta 
Journal.” He gave Potlicker a kick in the pants, but Potlicker just 
grinned. And Shortneck John came over and patted Clem on the 
shoulder. 

When the Dixie Limited came in, I did what I was supposed to 
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do. I went up to the steps and talked to the news butch. “Mister,” 
I said, “how bout lettin’ me come on the train. I’ve got all these 
papers to sell, and there’s nobody: down here. I can sell ’em on the 
train; I know I can.” 

“Go long, bud. Dis is my corner.” 

“Mister news butch, I didn’t mean to tell you, but I reckon I'll 
have to. My daddy’s in the army, and I’ve got to help make a living.” 

For a moment he looked as if he would weaken, but only for a 
moment. He scowled down and said, “You're dat fat boy’s brudder, 
aincha? I mighter know it. Get goin’ fore I drop you in wid de fish. 

“I’m comin’ on that train, Butchy. Get the hell out of the way. 
I’m comin’ on.” 

By that time the other boys had come down to watch us, and 
they were egging me on. “Go on, Joey. We'll show that damn Eye- 
talian. He won’t carry you to no pond.” 

I was stalling for time, so that Clem could work from the obser- 
vation car to the head of the train. I would take a step, and Butchy 
would lean forward to slap at me. Then I’d move in again. The third 
or fourth time, I saw Clem back of him and I took two steps before 
I jumped out of the way. Butchy was leaning way over when Clem 
kicked him, and he went tumbling, sprawling to the platform. He 
jumped up, cursing, and went after Clem, but he didn’t run far. 
Potlicker waited till Butchy-the-Wop was out where everybody could 
see him, and then he tripped him. Butchy fell hard, skidding and 
roiling after he fell. 

Oh boy! The belly laugh that went up from the passengers would 
have done you good. They roared as the news butch walked back to 
the train; they laughed as the conductor sang out “All aboard,” and 
they were still shaking and chuckling when the train pulled out of 
the yard. 

And I always wondered if they stopped even when they discov- 
ered that the papers Clem sold them were over two weeks old. 
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We Serve the Community? 


By Robert B. Heilman 


E SERVE THE COMMUNITY.” In our days these 

words, combining the emotional force of service and com- 

munity, have acquired a cloak of sanctity beneath which it 
seems impious to direct a skeptical eye. In such days, inevitably, edu- 
cation is often asked to lend a hand and do its bit for the community 
or the region. The trend is echoed in a recent administrative letter 
to the faculty of a southern university about to study post-war 
needs. I quote: 


The state will properly look to our State University to take the 
lead in a program for . . . the reconstruction and further development 
of the State’s social and economic structure. 


What courses need developing or modifying in order that the 
University may make the greatest contribution to the cultural values 
of the South, to the cultural values of the United States? 

Though as a whole the letter keeps geographical considerations 
pretty well within bounds and shows awareness of national cultural 
values, these lines focus attention on what for convenience we may 
term the theory of regional utility. Now once this theory threatens 
us, whether in state or private institution, we need to use the skep- 
tical eye. What, we must ask, is really useful to the community or 
the region? How can we legitimately serve it? By our answer we 
will pick a road to the real objectives of education or wander off 
into by-paths that may be very glittering but will assuredly lose us 
ina maze of the pseudo-educational—and the pseudo-serviceable. 

Regional utility has several obvious meanings that no one denies. 
As long as there are colleges of agriculture, for instance, it must be 
supposed that it is their business to teach people to make things grow 
in the soil and climate of the neighborhood. Such matters are of their 
nature bound to a region. Doubtless the Business Research Bureau 
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which nearly every university operates nowadays can provide tips for 
rearranging the “economic structure” of the state. The parts of the 
university that have comparable functions—and they are not numer- 
ous—likewise need never glance beyond the horizon. In one special 
sense, of course, the usefulness of the university as a whole may be 
called regional : most of the students come from a fairly limiied area, 
and the usefulness of the university becomes apparent in the quality 
of the educated human beings of that region. 

But then the important question comes up: what are we going 
to do to educate those human beings? Try to give them, even though 
they are not in agricultural or other region-bound curricula, what 
they or their parents think they need to “get on” in that region? Or 
acknowledge a wider and a much more exacting responsibility, that 
to their minds and characters? Encourage them to make good or to 
be good? This is the real problem of regional utility. It must be met 
head-on by the historic core of the university which has no specif- 
ically “local” functions but for which zealous planners may try to 
find some. Hypnotized by the “success” (one of the most immoral 
words in English) of the newer, peripheral agencies of the univer- 
sity, which have sprung up in answer to the pressure of local busi- 
ness, local wants and ambitions, such planners forget the universality 
implied by the very name of the university and try to find for it 
offerings that could, as it were, be displayed at the county fair— 
“what our university has done for us.” But this concept of regional- 
ism, however applicable to non-educational matters like transporta- 
tion and hydro-electric power, becomes not only irrelevant but 
actually dangerous among the intangibles of mind and spirit. 

For it leads to cultural anarchy and loss of values, an anarchy 
and a loss which it is the business of education to forestall. That 
business is hard, and merely to exist education must avoid easy ways 
out, such as giving in to a local option seductively wearing, as it 
surely will, the cloak of democracy. For if the university becomes 
a kind of service station devoted chiefly to answering whatever 
demands are made upon it, or to giving a “regional angle” to the 
knowledge which it is endeavoring to transmit, it sets up a centrif- 
ugal, disintegrating process. The result is not “education,” but, at 
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best, “educations,” different for every part of the country; to have 
gone to school will mean, not having been subjected to a common 
discipline which destroys false barriers among men, but merely to 
have had confirmed and sealed, as knowledge, the random scraps of 
information, the restricted visions, the unenlightened hostilities, the 
purely material aims which, as our society is constituted, are the 
heritage that most localities give their children. Instead of trying to 
modify it as we should, we underwrite that heritage when we yield 
to demands for “usefulness,” that is, immediate local applicability.. 

This is local colorism in education. Like its literary counterpart, 
it exploits immediate differences and idiosyncrasies without pene- 
trating to the underlying human realities that are never different or 
idiosyncratic. Hence education must not accept the region as master’ 
but must stand on its knowledge that there are certain values good 
for all regions. They are the values which man must recognize and 
serve as a human being, his allegiance to which takes precedence 
over his allegiance to local deities; for he is human being before he 
is citizen or socio-political entity. Neither the good nor the true is. 
limited by geographical boundaries or voting districts, nor, funda- 
mentally, is the human being who must know the good and the true. 
And the good and the true must be the concern of the university 
which does not wish to become a meaningless mélange, with mere 
geographic unity, of business college, vocational institute, and 
pseudo-intellectual short-order counter, its walls made inviting by 
several coats of shining local color. Here local color is the camou- 
flage of internal breakdown, the too ample cosmetic that publicizes 
loss of character. 

Only by refusing to recognize the region as master can the uni- 
versity, in the long, run, really serve the region. For man cannot be 
a very effective local citizen unless he is first well nourished as a 
human being. He cannot know what is good locally without possess- 
ing the terms, the criteria, by which the good may be identified; he 
cannot, as ever-so-earnest member of his community, “get at the 
truth of things” without having had directed experience in estimat- 
ing untruths, half-truths, and whole truths, and in estimating them 
in the detachment which it is the university’s business to provide. 
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That detachment means the removal of every kind of local pressure, 
the understanding of every kind of emotional impact (whether spon- 
taneous or manipulated) which would reduce the freedom essential 
to the pursuit of truth. Yet a certain brand of educator assures us 
that education must “fit the individual for life in his community,” 
and he means by that a hearty concession to community passion and 
prejudice, not an insistence on the universal by which these must be 
judged. The trouble here is that he leaves education no function 
except the circumscription of genius and the treatment of the path- 
ological. For it will require but little scholastic discipline to perfect 
the individual in advertising, “merchandising,” and other commer- 


cial activities; in the innumerable employments that do or can per- 
petuate themselves by apprenticeship; in the projects of “service” 
and other clubs; in the arrangement and enjoyment of recreation; or 
for that matter in social climbing, sharp business practice, pride in 
subways, kukluxism, snobbery, subsidizing the press, or whatever 
other modes of self-expression enjoy local status. 


Far better to argue that it is the business of education to unfit 
the individual for life in the community—a way of saying that he 
must be disciplined in values that transcend variable topologic pref- 
erences. If these preferences happen to be good, his exercise of them 
will be affirmed and refined; if they are bad, he may discover the 
fact at least in time to do something about himself. And he must be 
multiplied until there is created the influential, determining minority 
which gives a society its central supports in a permanent way of life. 

It is rare to the point of non-occurrence that mastery of a locale 
and its cultural forms can provide the direction and insight needed 
for a satisfactory penetration of the larger and less temporal world 
of the good and the true. For those who fall short of genius, even 
the most ample tutelage by the tribal medicine men and by the estab- 
lished oracles of the area will fall dismally short of producing the 
enlargement of view to be derived—to use only literary examples— 
from Cervantes, Shakespeare, Thomas Mann. The world-figures, 
contrariwise, speak both for the world-scene and for the local scene; 
the universal is universal, not because it is abstract, but because all © 
the specific possibilities are implied in it and clearly emerge from it. 
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That is what the searcher for regional utility must discover. And 
when he comes to the curricular implementation of his discovery, 
he must fight not only the admitted enemies of the humanities but 
the “realistic” friends who by whittling them down would accom- 
modate them to the smallest state or the most perverse county. He 
must fight these aspiring utilitarians when they want to substitute 
the literature of Texas, or Louisiana, or Mississippi, simply because 
it is native and regardless of its quality, for literature of critically 
established quality, wherever it has been written; the sociology of 
some state, or county, or parish, for general sociology; local gov- 
ernment for the theory of government and the history of political 
thought; “local law” for legal principle and philosophy ; a sectional 
antiquarianism for general historical patterns; the records of house- 
hold gods for theological inquiry. And so on. This fight will not be 
easy, because it must oppose a specious appeal difficult to expose 
successfully. The appeal will be made by groups combining, in some 
quarters, crusaders’ zeal and a vast self-righteousness with, in other 
quarters, a shrewd eye for the main chance and a good thing. The 
appeal will be made by forces of restricted understanding to a 
public not largely equipped to perceive the restrictedness or to sus- 
pect that a comfortable absence of immediate complexity may be 
the parent of disturbing confusion later. Intentionally or not, the 
appeal will become demagogic, for it will bring into play an emotion 
easily aroused but deeply grounded, which appears more familiarly 
as local pride and less manageably as a provincial animus against 
the general, the unfelt, and the ungrasped. And the appeal will be 
sanctified by contemporary utilitarianism, which can make sense 
only of the hard, solid payoff now. To defend a long-range, less 
tangible utility, especially when it is opposed by a merger of cru- 
saders and opportunists, is not easy. 

A related fight and an equally difficult one will be that called 
for by the effort which, in view of recent nationwide discussion, 
will probably increase, the effort to focus all historical study on the 
American past. Here is the same tendency to place, with the best 
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motives in the world, limitations upon the outlook and insight of 
the student. Not that there are not various facts and forces in 
American history of which knowledge is desirable and useful to 
other kinds of thought. The error is that such knowledge is taken 
out of the larger historical context which is entirely necessary if 
the New World and modern America are to be seen in perspective; 
that it is supposed, in some unexplained way, to invigorate our 
heritage of democracy, as though a factual record of events from 
colonialism to the death of isolationism—often uncritical, often 
overweighted with tariffs, military campaigns, and the dates of 
presidential mediocrities—could by some mysterious virtue effect 
a growth in the self-restraint, dispassionateness, and courage essen- 
tial to political democracy; in other words, that such knowledge is 
taken to be good of itself, whether or not the mind has been sub- 
jected to other, and more basic, disciplines. This is simply local- 
colorism in education writ large—almost large enough, indeed, to 
conceal shortcomings ; the facade will be even more impressive, and 
correspondingly more deceptive, than that of the educate-for-your- 
own-community school. The opposition will have to combat still 
more vigorous taboos, and so it will have to be very discerning, and 
very persuasive. 

The preceding paragraph ought to make it clear that the alterna- 
tive to the local is not the national; it may be expedient to say, fur- 
ther, that this is no plea that regional differences in ways of life 
should be ironed out by a standardizing process, or that “culture” 
should be mass-produced, like more tangible commodities, in indus- 
trial centers. For the centers are localities too, and subject to the 
same limitations of view that characterize their less audible, less 
publicized counterparts. It is not a case of correcting the country 
by the city, that is, of imposing everywhere the quasi-urbanity of 
the etiquette book; but rather of moulding all regions by discipline 
rooted in universal values. Strong regional cultures have always, as 
a matter of fact, found such disciplines for themselves. Speaking 
for the South, where there has been the most self-conscious regional- 
ism in America, John Peale Bishop remarks that “the old men were 
expected to lay their Horace beside the bottle of Bourbon.” The 
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devotion to Horace sharply symbolizes the search for the perma- 
nent on which the region must ultimately thrive and with which 
the university must be primarily concerned. 


III 


Though the seekers after utility and practicality are likely to 
exclude the study of metaphysics as unduly removed from the work- 
aday world, a momentary look at their metaphysical position may 
be interesting. For, though the fact surprise them, they do have 
such a position; indeed, it is shared by two specific platforms of 
modern educationalism. To espouse the narrow view of regional 
utility is to attempt to do for space what the advocates of current- 
events curricula (e. g., the proposal to communicate all learning by 
way of the prevalent enthusiasm for aeronautics) want to do for 
time: the metaphysical concept is that reality is comprehended 
within a single point—in space or time—and that education should 
concern itself only with that one point of reality. Anything else 
has no meaning. Now this is precisely the philosophic position of 
the world of fashion and fad—to keep up to the minute, come 
down to local preferences, and “get across’ to as large numbers as 
possible. This ready-to-wear education, though it may not apparel 
the mind with fullest charm, will doubtless seem business-like. A 
skeptic, however, may suspect that as a business it will have to 
mark the passage of time with a succession of fire-sales because the 
stock-in-trade has been badly singed by the friction of current 
events. For no matter how hard it tries, education cannot really 
keep up with current events at all, and in an effort to do so it will 
merely get burnt. It can avoid a futile pursuit of time only by fidel- 
ity to its proper realm, the search for the good and the true which 


1The local-use education (likewise the up-to-date education) is fertilely sug- 
gestive of analogies. Because it gets at a man in terms of the lowest common 
denominator, it is like the “human-interest story in which a cynical journalism 
slobbers over and sentimentally endeavors to placate traces of conscience. It 1s 
like speculation: buying not to hold but to sell—the end result of which, for most 
participants, is ten cents on the dollar. 
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is independent of both time and place but necessary to all times and 
places. 

To seek the narrowly useful, locally or temporally, is to be se- 
duced by the obsolescent, one of the snakier sirens of our day. The 
obsolescent, which comes disguised as the up-to-date, promises a 
haven from the obsolete, the fear of which is surpassed by no other 
fear of the machine-age man. But he can escape the obsolete only 
by devoting himself to the timeless. That is where education must 
take a firm stand. 

We need to note, finally, an important corollary of the meta- 
physical doctrine which limits reality to the point or the moment. 
The corollary is that human reality also is determinable only with 
reference to some given point. Since all points in time or space are 
different from each other, so are the human realities at different 
points wholly different from each other. This idea appears in vulgar 
form as “History is bunk.” Another form of the same idea is par- 
ticularism, in terms of which not only human realities but also 
human functions and needs differ in accordance with temporal, 
geographical, political, and other kinds of environment. Knowingly 
or not, regional education depends on this theory and gives further 
life to it. Now the danger of applied particularism is twofold. As a 
psycho-political force it builds up combativeness, distrust, and ulti- 
mately a destructive anarchism; in our day we see it most clearly 
as racism, the evils of which need hardly be elaborated. As a mode 
of educationalism, it must ultimately destroy education by destroy- 
ing knowledge; for in terms of particularism knowledge becomes 
purely relative and thus of necessity ceases to exist. Many “edu- 
cators” appear irrevocably determined on that end. 

The relativists in education have been conspicuously unsuccess- 
ful in just one way: so far they have not, as far as I know, pre- 
sented us with a Physics for the South or a Midwestern Chemistry. 
Scientific knowledge is still accepted everywhere as one and indivis- 
ible—a testimony to the force with which the experimental has im- 
pinged upon modern consciousness. In ironic juxtaposition to our 
faith in the experimental is our peculiar blindness to the experiential. 
We are historical, of course, in a footnoting way; but the immedi- 
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ate data of experience, unconfirmed by a mechanism of “controls,” 
do not, above the very obvious level on which we crave food, sexual 
satisfaction, or excitement, gain our assent or even recognition. 
Irving Babbitt refers to the will or the inner check (frein vital) as 
a datum of experience; Allen Tate has recently written that man is 
“incurably religious.” But since such matters are scarcely amenable 
to experimental assay, even to talk of them is now, in the latest 
amenities of philosophic interchange, to register “failure of nerve.” 
But it is on a sense of the reality of the experiential, the non- 
experimental, that we must depend to avoid further pseudo-utilita- 
rianism in education. In our day every scheme to promote the useful 
is inseparable from the supposition that what is useful can be tested, 
can be experimentally demonstrated. Now the trouble is this: once 
we decide to proceed educationally with a “philosophy” of measure- 
ment, it happens with the infallibility of destiny that we teach only 
what can be measured. Some things we can measure—“success,” 
for instance, in terms of salary on Wall Street or Main Street. But 
what is really important we cannot measure at all: “the highest 
spiritual things,” as Burckhardt put it, “are not precisely matters 
of measurement.” Or, in Spengler’s terms, man cannot be under- 
stood in the same terms as nature. Yet man and his effort to achieve 
spiritual things are what we must be concerned with. That quest 
knows no boundaries. Hence it is the necessary enemy, though they 
know it not, against which local-colorists and up-to-daters must 
fight. To them, boundaries are all. They cannot help themselves. So 
they must also fight against the ends of liberal education as set 
forth by Newman: “To open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to 
enable it to know, and to digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, 
to give it power over its own facilities, application, flexibility, 
method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, eloquent ex- 
pression. .. .” 

They must, on the other hand, tell us to be satisfied with a 
variety of special trainings designed to fit us for the scheme of 
things entire—in Brooklyn, New York; Miami, Florida; Reno, 
Nevada; or Kirksville, Missouri. 








War and the Future of the 
Liberal Arts 
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and peril, the immediate utility of all institutions should be 

keenly scrutinized. In time of war, all activity which does not 
clearly contribute to the nation’s military might, and every effort 
which does not result in the production of a weapon of war is denied 
the right to exist. This tendency has been particularly apparent in 
the present war, which caught us unprepared and which has de- 
manded miracles of production to overtake the ten-year lead which 
our enemies held. 

The danger of this “practical” attitude is that the urgency of 
the moment tends, in the minds of most, to over-simplify the prob- 
lem of what should be retained and what discarded. In industry the 
problem is simple, and factories have long since been set at produc- 
ing machines of destruction instead of machines of convenience. 
The necessary corollary is the production of a specialized type of 
human machine, capable physically and mentally of using the mar- 
velously efficient mechanical contrivances which our civilization has 
developed for the destruction of human beings. 

The problem of specialized, wartime education is enormous; and, 
in the effort to solve it, the vast, sprawling system of higher educa- 
tion in this country has been called upon to undergo overnight a 
thorough reorganization. To most of the practical government ofh- 
cials and military men who have outlined for the colleges precisely 
what changes are necessary, the reorganization has seemed just what 
higher education has needed for a long time. Many feel that now, at 
last, much useless tradition may be got rid of, many useless courses 
dropped. 


TIS TO BE EXPECTED that during periods of national stress 
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Even before the war, doubt was felt by many Americans as to 
whether an “old-fashioned” Liberal Arts education was worth the 
time and trouble. This doubt has been intensified by the present war, 
and a large segment of the public contemplates drastic changes in 
our educational system with satisfaction, particularly when the 
changes involve a decreasing emphasis on the Liberal Arts. It is not 
surprising now to be told in so many words that there is no more 
justification for retaining courses in philosophy, history, literature, 
art, and ancient languages in our colleges than there is for harboring 
a loafer in a war plant. And when these courses are replaced by 
ones in navigation, gunnery, chemical warfare, and the like, little 
can be said, at the present time, in refutation. But unless we are 
agreed with the growing and extremely vocal group which feels 
that a world of specialists, even after the war, has no use for the 
broad cultural background which has formerly been considered 
essential to an educated man, it is well to consider a few of the 
causes of the growing distrust of the Liberal Arts, and to see what 
needs to be done to prevent our colleges, after the war, from becom- 
ing trade schools. 

I 

During the past several decades, the trend of higher education 
in this country has in many ways bred distrust and even some ridi- 
cule. The flaming college youth of the Twenties still lingers in the 
public mind. Only the intellect in those days seemed to remain un- 
stimulated. Since then a growing materialism has tempted colleges 
to over-emphasize and over-publicize their new, so-called “practical” 
courses at the expense of the humanities. Failing to realize the 
difference between a trade school and a Liberal Arts college, and 
abandoning all attempts to justify a Liberal Arts education on its 
own merits, administrators have added to the time-honored cur- 
riculum courses on welding, baseball playing, goldfish raising, and 
heaven knows what else. Needless to say, students prefer these 
subjects to tough courses in history, literature, and philosophy. 

Fostering this tendency to substitute pleasant, “practical” 
courses for the basic humanities are certain theories of learning, 
presumably based on the most modern psychological discoveries. 
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Advocates of “self-expression,” for example, decry any attempt to 
require a student to study anything he does not wish to study. Under 
an expanded elective system, the student thus becomes the critic 
whose approval every instructor must seek if his classes are to be 
attended. The professor who can present the most appealing show 
is successful. Between the courses which are fun and the ones which 
are “‘practical,”’ instruction in subjects which teach how to live rather 
than how to make a living run a very poor second. 

Contributing also to the weakening of the Liberal Arts tradition 
has been the lack of ardently enthusiastic teachers of the humanities. 
Some of the most cynical comments on the value of cultural courses 
have been made by those who are paid to teach them. College in- 
structors have been known frankly to confess that they chose their 
life work because, while the financial rewards are small, it presents 
a leisurely way of life with lengthy vacations. Such men are inclined 
to present to their students a carelessly culled selection of the ideas 
of other men mingled with half-thought-out ideas of their own, all 
of which their students are required to return verbatim on exami- 
nation papers. To such instructors, original thinking by their students 
smacks of heresy and is not to be tolerated. It is not surprising that 
the young persons under their tutelage fail to acquire a stabilizing 
knowledge of the world’s store of hardly acquired wisdom. 

More complicated in implication is the competition between the 
humanities and science. The two have been pitted as rivals instead 
of as two vital and complementary aspects of human learning. The 
great increase of science courses in college curricula has been neces- 
sary and has barely kept pace with the immense strides in scientific 
learning. But when science is set up as the final solution to all human 
ills and as making all other learning obsolete, its true significance is 
being sadly misconstrued. Beyond all others, our age is dominated 
by science, even to the extent that many subjects which belong in 
the realm of speculation are covered with the cloak marked “science 
has proved,” and the public is lulled into absolute acceptance. But 
for that very reason, a thorough grounding in the method and mat- 
ter of true science as opposed to charlatanism is demanded by any 
education claiming to be liberal. 
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It is fruitless to debate whether, in the last analysis, science has 
brought more misery than happiness into the world; but the fact 
that it is a two-edged sword, and the probability that man’s ethical 
sense has been left far behind in the onward rush of his scientific 
knowledge cannot be overlooked. The need for men of broad wis- 
dom, moral courage, and a profound knowledge of mankind’s innate 
qualities and shortcomings has been increased in direct proportion 
to our scientific progress. It has not decreased any more than the 
increasing efficiency of the motor car has lessened the need for an 
intelligent driver. The war has written with blood and underlined 
with horror the utter folly of laboriously developing machines of 
vast power only to put them into the hands of stupid people. For our 
own safety and for our protection from the monster we have created,. 
we need as never before men with a carefully fostered, buttressed 
conviction of the value of the individual soul, of the inerasable line 
between right and wrong, of the basic needs of humanity, and of all 
the other lessons which struggling humanity has tried to learn 
through the ages. Science alone does not teach these things. 

With ever-increasing difficulty, also, the humanities have been 
competing with a comparatively new phase of human learning, 
namely, that group of studies which is called, with perhaps doubtful 
accuracy, the Social “Sciences.” It is said that through these studies, 
which are the outgrowth of the social consciousness of our age, the 
ills of the world will finally be cured. Textbooks have vied with each 
other to outline neatly in diagrams the course of human happiness, 
and to specify reasons for every “maladjustment” the social structure 
is heir to. Problems in human relationships which do not properly 
submit themselves to scientific solution are treated as if their secret 
would be revealed by a laboratory technique of conclusions drawn 
from observed phenomena. A basic principle of this school of 
thought is that man acts, at least to a large extent, in accordance 
with his environment, which, in so far as it may be manipulated, 
makes it possible for good men to be made out of bad if public funds 
are spent properly. 

But the social sciences have not yet demonstrated any great 
promise for producing a happy world. Every man is a separate unit, 
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having only his humanity in common with other men, and each indi- 
vidual heart must be regenerated, each brain exposed to wisdom, 
before man as a social group will cease to disgrace the world he 
lives in. The remedy cannot be prescribed on a group or class basis. 

At the risk of incurring the wrath of some of my colleagues, 
another movement, in some ways allied to the rise of the social 
sciences, must be referred to: the great expansion of Departments 
of Education. In days past, “education” meant the “totality of the 
information and qualities acquired through instruction” ; now, with 
a capital “E,” it means a course of study leading to a degree. Needed 
as they are for training prospective teachers in the technicalities of 
their profession, it must be realized that courses in Education do not 
profess to tell prospective teachers what to teach but only how to 
teach. It is as if a man were given an M.D. degree after limiting 
his medical training to an exhaustive study of the proper “bedside 
manner.” Obviously, instruction in the teaching technique is a good 
thing; but the dozens of semester hours which graduate and under- 
graduate prospective teachers are required to absorb on the mere 
mechanics of the trade represent an overbalanced emphasis. Infinite 
pains are expended on the setting of the table of learning, but the 
food is rationed. 

Out of such studies have been developed the theories which are 
supposed to make unnecessary the old-fashioned system of learning 
by long and often tiresome study. Instead, under a doctrine of self- 
expression and a liberal elective system, students are followed, not 
guided, down pleasant paths of learning chosen by themselves. What- 
ever knowledge happens to adhere must do so accidentally and not 
as the result of conscious, laborious effort. The net result of such 
educational theories put into practice was revealed in part in the 
now-famed investigation by the New York Times into the actual 
knowledge which our young people possess of the history of their 
own country. There was reaped the harvest of a crop of teachers 
who have gone out with master’s and doctor’s degrees in the science 
of how to teach but no degrees at all in what to teach. It might be 
said that in the attempt to make the operation of learning painless, 
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necessary measures to cure the patients of acute ignorance were not 
taken. 

Not that the learning process needs to be painful. But, like most 
worthwhile achievements, the filling of the human brain with useful 
information demands a certain amount of hard work, which, as 
most students will not prescribe it for themselves, must be prescribed 
by the instructor. Despite charts, textbooks, and graphs, the relation- 
ship between instructor and student is essentially simple, and a uni- 
versity still might ideally consist of “Mark Hopkins at one end of 
a log and a student at the other.” Teachers thoroughly saturated in 
their subjects and possessing immense enthusiasm for their work 
will have no difficulty in capturing and retaining the interest of their 
students. Under such men, students will learn, and learn eagerly and 
well, whether their instructors can speak the esoteric jargon of 
modern educational theories or not. 

Another basic difficulty is that to an alarming degree an edu- 
cation in the Liberal Arts has tended to consist more and more of 
a hodgepodge of unrelated courses without central theme or purpose. 
A glance at the catalog of any large university reveals such an amaz- 
ing array of subjects that it is clear that only the student who has a 
preconceived notion of precisely what he has come to college for will 
be able to pick his way. Unfortunately, most students come for pre- 
cisely the guidance they will fail to receive. Guidance cannot be 
provided on a mass basis. As a result, the vast enrollment of many 
large universities wander from one classroom to another, pick up 
odd bits of information here and there, and graduate with a mass 
of undigested facts, demonstrating again, to the unthinking, the use- 
lessness of a college degree in the Liberal Arts. 

The elective system is obviously beneficial in so far as it rightly 
allows the student to choose his major field of study in accordance 
with his taste and capabilities; but its original purpose is defeated 
when the student is granted so much freedom and is confronted with 
such a maze of courses that he is unable to unify his college experi- 
ence. There must be sufficient guidance and control to prevent him 
from frittering away his time on courses chosen because they are 
reputed to be “‘snaps’” or because of ignorance as to what courses 
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will prove most useful to him. In spite of the fact that freshmen are 
told at their first gathering after enrollment that they are mature 
adults, that they know their own minds and why they came to col- 
lege, usually it just plain is not so. If this fact is not recognized, 
the effect is to put on the students’ shoulders a burden of guidance 
and direction which should be borne by the instructors and advisers, 

The great power of a unified, “aimed” education has not always 
been ignored in this country. The early colleges—almost without 
exception founded and staffed by men of political convictions made 
sure by experience and religious convictions confirmed by scholarly 
study—gave their students a sure light to walk by. Through a true 
Liberal Arts education in philosophy, literature, art, theology, his- 
tory, and languages, young people gained the ethical stability to 
enjoy safely their new-world freedom, the mental equipment to 
justify it intellectually, and the moral courage to shed their blood 
to defend it if necessary. This form of education was possible, it 
should be remembered, not by unwarranted selection of facts or 
distortion of logic, but by a presentation of truth and inescapable 
conclusions drawn therefrom by independently thinking students. 
There was security from “propaganda education” because, although 
the teachers were men who tried to demonstrate the basis for their 
own convictions, the very ideals they strove to prove were themselves 
antagonistic to a shackling of individual judgment and could live 
only in the very air of freedom. The totalitarian states have demon- 
strated the great power for evil of controlled education. (One of 
the most staggering post-war jobs confronting the United Nations 
is the re-education of Nazi youth.) But the distinction between a 
system which forces pre-concluded doctrine down the throats of 
young people, and a system which, while avowedly striving to teach 
definite principles, insists that the individual make up his own mind 
in the light of all available information is too great to allow anyone 
to be confused. 

And yet the aimlessness of much of our present college and uni- 
versity programs has been justified on the grounds that only in such 
a limp atmosphere can a student make up his own mind. It should 
be realized that the conclusions of a mind are valueless if its facts 
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are incomplete and selected at random. To the argument that such a 
catch-as-catch-can, free-for-all collegiate atmosphere permits a stu- 
dent to choose his own way and equip himself to live in harmony 
with the modern world, it might be replied that we do not want 
young people to be in harmony with many aspects of the modern 
world. We need young people who are desperately out of harmony 
with its faults, and who have equipped themselves with the wisdom 
and experience of the ages to guide them. We want to ring in their 
ears every voice which has ever cried out against tyrants and 
preached the sacred value of the individual human soul. 
II 

All these problems, and many more, have plagued our colleges 
and universities for some years. Solutions to some have been sug- 
gested and are—or were, before the war—being acted upon. Experi- 
ments in what was hoped would lead to a return to a true Liberal 
Arts education were being made, and there were signs that the vogue 
for an undue multiplicity of courses, for emphasis on “practical” 
courses at the expense of the humanities, for teaching methods based 
on “self expression,” and for all the other fads were past their peak. 
It is barely possible that the sudden emergency of the war and the 
complete disruption of our normal educational process may prove 
the final break with these things and pave the way for a new era. 
If this prove true, the change will be accompanied by several con- 
ditions, some of which follow. 

1. There must be a recognition that a Liberal Arts education is, 
in the significant sense of the word, immensely practical. Men and 
women who must vote on matters of world policy, and on whose 
wisdom and sound judgment the future happiness of the world de- 
pends, must have the sort of information which will help them make 
intelligent decisions. Every facet of world history, ancient and mod- 
ern, every opinion voiced by great men throughout the ages, every 
aspiration of the human heart, and every hint as to the true nature 
of human happiness and the requisites therefor must, to the largest 
extent possible, live in the minds of the men and women who will 
guide the course of the world. The lessons of the centuries are wasted 
if they live only in dusty books on library shelves, but they are the 
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means to progress when they are the working tools of the mind. 
Specialists who are specialists alone are useless in the establishment 
of broad policies. There was not a specialist, in the narrow sense, 
among the men who founded this nation. Specialties should be a 
refinement added to a foundation in the Liberal Arts, and the indi- 
vidual possessing such an education achieves maximum usefulness to 
the world. Intolerance of evil on the one hand and an understanding 
of and sympathy with human weakness on the other hand are the 
most practical acquisitions the mind can make. They are the products 
of a liberal education. 

2. Implied in the above is the fact that there must be a recog- 
nition of the essential difference between a Liberal Arts college and 
a trade school. Along with this goes the hard fact that not everyone, 
even in this country, is fitted on the basis of intelligence, tempera- 
ment, or background for a Liberal Arts education. But the remedy 
should lie not in adjusting the course to the student, but the student 
to such courses as may be most useful in developing his talents, in 
whatever direction they may lie. In the past, unfortunately, financial 
considerations have too frequently been the deciding factor as to 
whether or not a young person goes to college. The dangers of state- 
controlled education are obvious and deadly, but the benefits of low 
tuition rates and the resulting possibility for capable but impecunious 
students to attend college are great. The A.B. degree, however, can 
never be a standardized requirement like a birth certificate; and it 
cannot substitute for, nor compete on the same grounds with, the 
trade school diploma. The public must realize the basic differences 
between the two, and realize the invalidity of the frequently heard 
cynicism that so-and-so, who never saw the inside of a college, is 
making more money as a welder following a six-months’ course ina 
trade school than is someone else who spent four years in college. 
The A.B. degree should not pretend to be a directly marketable 
commodity. 

3. There must be teaching the humanities an enthusiastic, 
broadly learned, sincere body of professors who have not specialized 
themselves blind to the powerful sweep and scope of their subject 
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as a whole, nor mistaken a sophomoric, cynical sophistication for 
the “modern point of view.” 

4. With regard to the curriculum itself, there must be an adjust- 
ment of courses with a view toward breaking down artificial com- 
partments which prevent the relationship of the component parts of 
a field of study from being perceived. A Liberal Arts education 
which does not succeed in clarifying the relationship between and 
the interdependence of all phases of human activity is not performing 
its true function. The history of ideas cannot be studied by taking 
up shapeless fragments and studying them separately. 

5. There must be a recognition of the continuing value of the 
small Liberal Arts college, and the extension of every effort to pre- 
serve it. Small colleges, most of them either church-affiliated or with 
a tradition of Christian teaching, have formed the backbone of 
higher education in this country up to the present century. Their 
decline through unfortunate economic conditions and the compe- 
tition of state-controlled, subsidized institutions bodes ill for the 
continuation of an educational system which, it is hoped, will remain 
free from governmental interference. It is true that for graduate 
work where either expensive scientific apparatus or a great library 
is necessary, the small college usually cannot hope to compete with 
the large universities. But for the granting of the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, it is better suited, in many ways, than the larger institutions. 
A smaller number of students makes possible closer association be- 
tween teacher and pupil, greater opportunities are provided each indi- 
vidual for active participation in school life and student government, 
regimentation is less, and individual capabilities may more easily be 
discovered and developed. 

6. Finally, and most important, our Liberal education must take 
on motive and direction. There must be a change from the cynical, 
aloof, detached attitude toward ethical problems, which has been 
urged by self-styled “enlightened and sophisticated”’ instructors, to 
a positive one which recognizes that it is not a matter of indifference 
whether right or wrong prevails. Mariy young persons are graduated 
from our colleges feeling that it is in some way immature or 
sophomoric really to care very much about anything. They have 
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been taught that intolerance, per se, is the unforgivable sin, that 
much can be said on either side of any question of morality, and 
that it is the part of a truly educated man or woman to be “broad 
minded,” “liberal,” and respectful toward everything. It is not made 
clear that this very fetish of tolerance is intolerant, and that of some 
doctrines it is as deadly to be tolerant as of a typhoid germ. Every 
advance in the course of world civilization has been made by men 
and women who were immeasurably intolerant of the things they 
felt needed to be corrected. Unfortunately, this sort of constructive 
intolerance bears no resemblance to the hatred and fear which in 
wartime sweep the soothing indecision from the minds of “‘sophisti- 
cated” thinkers. With the ending of the emergency, their healthy 
intolerance also comes to an end. A positive love of good, not a mere 
hatred of evil fostered by self interest, is what our college students 
must acquire through a Liberal education if our nation is not to 
have its public opinion formulated by men and women whose most 
decisive intellectual condition is one of sustained tentativeness. 

More than half a century ago, Ernest Renan concluded his in- 
augural lecture at the Collége de France with the following exhorta- 
tion to his students: 


Direct your attention to solid studies; believe that the liberal 
thing, par excellence, is cultivation of mind, nobleness of heart, in- 
dependence of judgment. Prepare for our country generations ripe 
for all that makes the glory and ornament of life. Beware of rash 
enthusiasms, and remember that liberty is won only by earnestness, 
respect for ourselves and others, devotion to the commonwealth and 
to the special work that each of us in this world is called upon to 
establish or to continue. 


The most precious possession of any generation is the cultural 
heritage of the past. Our colleges and universities are the sole execu- 
tors of that heritage. Their highest duty is to pass on to the future 
the riches which are their sacred trust. 
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Bayou Idyll 


By John L. Westbrook 


Since even men with two legs standing still 
Were always dancing in the glare of noon, 

I could not tell his hobble from the jerk 

Of distant heat-waves in the cotton rows. 

Yet I knew where to find him—by this oak. 
No man with two legs ever stopped to eat 

In shade so sparse it just diffused the sun 

And made the noon hotter if anything. 

At the first clang of the plantation bell 

A busy scurrying emptied the fields 

Till I saw through the stalks and waves of heat 
A khaki limp two cotton squares away 

Coming as fast as a wood peg could fumble 
Across the rows and clods. He crumpled down 
The way a snow man melts, and lay a minute 
In boneless weariness without a word. 

Then listlessly he ate his lunch, his face 

Whiter than usual. The dusty sweat 

Looked cold. “I get too tired sometimes,” he said. 
“You don’t know how tired I do get sometimes. 
You see, by working full speed every minute — 
I can pick what the others do half trying. 

3ut there’s one thing that everybody knows: 
I'll go on picking cotton through the years 
With half a dozen more two-legged crowds 
When these are all grown up and gone to town. 
I guess that’s all I’m good for—picking cotton— 
Because they know I won’t run off to town. 
Oh, I don’t blame the others. I was like 

That once. When I was just a little boy 

I used to watch that pine hill east of here 

And dream how blue and clean the streets must be 
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In towns the sun came from. There is, I thought, 
No cotton picking there. It is all peace. 

If I go east enough I shall find peace, 

Where happy men live in a town like white 

Sky over pines. If I go east—So I 

Got up and drove all morning toward the sun 
And found it overhead in Birmingham. 

I worked three years with steel machines and lived 
Three years in grime and hate and garlic smells— 
Until a ten-ton bar fell on my leg. 

I didn’t bring the leg back. I just left 

A smear of blue gangrene in Birmingham. 

I still can feel soft sometimes between 

The toes, though I do not have any toes. 

Maybe you know how that is—grass and sand, 
When I have just a wooden peg to feel with! 
Yet I can still feel clover, green—and cooler, 

On many a hot day with that leg I left 

In Birmingham than with the other leg. 

It does seem strange. But I’m not educated. 

I just pick cotton. It’s not all I might 

Want life to be, and not just what I’d have 

If I could dream a life first and then live it. 

But there are things about it I would keep: 

The smell of plowed earth in the springtime, rain, 
And clean things growing. Yes, I know for sure 
I’d have these in the life I’d want to live 

Even if I dreamed it first. And I’m sure that 

The town I never found across the hill 


Would have oak leaves like these. But I don’t dream now, 


Not any more as I did once. I am 

Half sorry that I went to Birmingham, 

Since now I cannot watch that hill the sun 
Comes from, except to wonder sometimes how 
A sun can rise across the pines so clean 

Out of the grime and hate and garlic smells.” 
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Mister Ben Lilly in Louisiana 


By J. Frank Dobie 


naturalist I have ever met in the flesh. Although he ended 
his amazing life in New Mexico, he had enough experiences 
in Louisiana to fill the lives of several men. 

Despite many conflicting statements as to the date, Lilly was 
born December 31, 1856, in Wilcox County, Alabama. His parents 
were native to North Carolina. Margaret Anna McKay, his mother, 
was of Scottish ancestry, and when she married Albert Lilly on 
November 7, 1855, she was seventeen years old and had just grad- 
uated from Nicholson Female College, in Kemper County, Missis- 
sippi. Not long after Ben was born, his parents moved to Kemper 
County, and here his mother seems to have taught astronomy for 
a while in the girls’ “finishing school” of which she was a graduate. 
She could not be called learned, but she read bocks, especially the 
Bible; she had a strong mind, an energetic body and a wholesome 
nature. She and her husband believed in education, sufficiently that 
one daughter became a teacher in Davidson College and another 
became a pipe-organist and music teacher. Before she died at the 
age of forty-nine in Hazelhurst, Mississippi, whither the family 
moved in 1878, she had borne seven children, the youngest being 
eight years old at the time of her death. She herself was one of 
seven children, as was likewise her husband. 

Before the Revolutionary War, William Lilly had come to North 
Carolina from England, taken up land among the Indians, and there 
in the wilderness kept on wearing his wig and his gold knee-buckles. 
He was a little queer. A kinsman, John Lilly, silversmith and gun- 
smith, was so active in the Revolution that the Tories put a price 
on his head. The loss of a leg gave him the sobriquet of Pegleg. The 
loss did not impede his making guns for fellow patriots. At times 
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he had to hide among the boulders on Rocky River, and the carvings 
of animals that he here amused himself with making on rocks re- 
mained long after he passed. On one occasion three British soldiers 
surprised him. “If I had two good feet, you would not take me,” he 
said to them. “I believe I can whip you anyhow. Nellie, my sword!” 
Nellie obeyed quickly, but he was overcome and taken to Salisbury. 
The first night in prison, however, he escaped and then, on his 
pegleg, walked fifty miles back to his hiding-out grounds. 

Steelwork was a family occupation. Benjamin Franklin Lilly, 
William’s son, made guns famous for taking prizes at turkey shoots. 
He fought in the War of 1812. His son Albert (1827-1906) was a 
wheelwright and blacksmith. During the Civil War he forged horse- 
shoes and blades, his specialty being a kind of Roman sword—a 
stout blade, tapering to a point, eighteen inches long, sharp on both 
edges and provided with a cutlass-style handle. Into the blade, against 
the hilt, of this combination of hack-knife, sword and dagger he 
always cut “A. Lilly.” Tempering the steel was his pride—a cherry 
red flame and a pigeon blue in the oil or water in which he cooled it. 

Albert Lilly’s hero was General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and 
the sharp, strong, wieldy, blade he wrought was the very knife for 
Forrest’s hard slashing, deadly firing and hell-for-leather riding 
men. No cavalryman ever believed more strongly in steel, hot or 
cold, than Bedford Forrest. Not without wounds, he killed with his 
own cavalry knife and “navy six” thirty Yankee fighting men in 
hand-to-hand combat during the four years of the Civil War—and 
had twenty-nine horses shot dead under him. “War means fighting, 
and fighting means killing,” he said. Throughout life, Ben Lilly 
shared his father’s admiration for the great Forrest—perhaps not 
so much for his fighting ways as for his extraordinary endurance, 
his unflagging pertinacity, his boyhood prowess in panther-killing, 
his manhood abstinence from tobacco and liquor, and the fact of his 
being also a blacksmith’s son. 

Bedford Forrest was a railroad man, too, and Ben Lilly barely 
missed growing into a man of machines. When he was an old mati 
he still had ambitions to run a locomotive—like his brother, Joe, 
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who had made the first automobile, steam-propelled, seen in 
McComb, Mississippi. 

His uncle Vernon Lilly, for whom he was named, was a bachelor 
and well-to-do planter in Morehouse Parish, Louisiana. At the age 
of twelve Ben ran away from home and walked all the way to this 
uncle’s, sleeping in the woods at night. He hunted for a while and 
then went back or was taken back to Mississippi. His parents sent 
him off to Jackson to a military academy. Then, for a long while 
he was lost to the family. This was the period of life that he later 
referred to as “wild.’”” One day while on business in the city of 
Memphis, Vernon Lilly saw a sign over a blacksmith shop—“B. V. 
Lilly.” He entered and told his young namesake that if he would 
come to his farm, settle down and marry, he would will him all his 
property. 

The farm had perhaps 300 acres in cultivation, enclosed by rail 
fences. The remainder of the land was part of a great unfenced 
common of swamps, canebrakes and woods lying along the Bayou 
Bonne Idee, which merges with the wide-bottomed Boeuf River. 
The farm house had two ample rooms divided by a wide hall, open 
at each end, a wide gallery running across the front of the house 
and shed rooms built at the rear. The sills of the house, as sound 
today as the Rock of Gibraltar, might serve as girders for bridging 
the Mississippi. 

Here on this farm, which he eventually heired, and in the vast 
woodlands surrounding it, Ben Lilly grew to maturity and entered 
upon his far-stretched career of withdrawing into solitudes, hunt- 
ing bears and panthers, observing wild life, keeping the Sabbath 
Day holy, preserving independence of body and mind, and cultivat- 
ing eccentricities. 

The country of his youth and pristine manhood was itself pris- 
tine, unbelievably prolific in native life. The sparse settlers in it 
had not got their Spanish titles to the land perfected until about 
the time Ben Lilly was born. No railroad entered it until he was 
nigh forty years old. The old emigrant road to Texas snaked 
through the swamps and across the Mer Rouge Prairie of More- 
house Parish, and some of the travelers over it from Alabama, 
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Georgia and elsewhere did not add to the placidity of the region. 
In one winter shortly before the Civil War a single hunting camp 
in the canebrakes of this parish killed seventy-five bears. When, 
years later, T. Y. Harp’s father and mother began their married 
life on a small clearing in the heart of the great swamp, deer were 
so numerous that they had to be killed to save the crop on a twenty- 
acre field. Time and again Mark Harp killed as many as five deer 
in one day around his field. He would load deer carcasses on his 
wagon and give them away to people in the settlement. 

Ben Lilly lived on the edge of a lush land eighty miles wide 
that the Mississippi River periodically overflowed. He could, at 
times, go to any spot in it in a skiff as well as he could go at other 
times afoot or on horse. He knew it so well and had such a sense 
of direction that he could on a muggy day kill a deer in the middle 
of this forest-swamp, go on for hours over the trailless expanse, 
and then come directly back to the deer he had hung up. It was his 
boast that he could enter a pathless swamp in the middle of the 
night, stick his knife in any tree, come out, and the next night enter 
the swamp from any direction and go straight to the tree and reclaim 
his knife. He could back-trail himself like a range horse. His sense 
of direction was not based on observation of landmarks, the stars, 
currents of air, or any other observable form of matter. It was inside 
of him; it was an instinct, like that of a bear or a pigeon—some- 
thing more elemental than reason—something that civilized man 
has almost lost. 

A dog may have a sense of polarity, by which birds, insects 
and other creatures seem periodically impelled to make their mar- 
velous north-and-south migrations. It is extremely unlikely that a 
dog has any conception of the cardinal points that govern map- 
making. A dog knows where he is only with respect to other known 
points—not with respect to the points of the compass. If he is tied 
up in a sack and carried, blinded, by the most circuitous route, for a 
hundred and fifty miles and then turned loose, he will head in- 
stinctively for home. I’m talking about a real dog, not some parlor 
poodle. He does not travel by directions; he does not know south- 
east from northwest; he goes by something within himself as ele- 
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mental and uninfluenced by rationalization as the flow of water to 
the lowest level. Ben Lilly had that kind of sense of direction. 

“But were you never lost at all?’ someone once asked him. 

“No, but one time for about half a day I was considerably 
bothered.” 

Over the miles and miles and miles of unending tree growth of 
the world of his young manhood, the squirrels appeared to be as 
numberless as the ducks and geese that in winter came down in 
clouds and fed in constantly shifting rolls. “The thundercloud of 
pigeons, blotting the sun,” gave no sign of their coming extinction. 
The now almost vanished ivory-billed woodpecker flashed his color 
and called his startling cry. In mating season, the yelp of wild 
turkey could be heard in every direction, and the bellowing of alli- 
gators vibrated trees alongside waters. Wild razorback hogs, so 
lanky for running and so tushed for fighting that they were a match 
for pork-hungry bears, had their refuges in the canebrakes and 
other dense growth; so did the bears and panthers. Alone with axe, 
knife and rifle, Ben Lilly would go into the swamps and cut his 
way to the most densely defended lair. 

Around lakes and ponds and along bayous, colonies of nesting 
egrets whitened the trees into the appearance of blossoming dog- 
woods. Before the end of the century the thoughtless vanity of 
American women in their demand for egret plumes to adorn hats, 
and the heartless greed of men, almost exterminated these beautiful 
birds. The plumes are full-grown only in the mating season and 
grow only from a small patch of the back. Waiting till the rookeries 
were “ripe’—until the eggs were hatched and the parent birds 
would stay by the nests—plume-hunters would assault them with 
shotguns, killing them by the thousands, hauling the dead out of 
the waters in skiffs, getting as high as eighty dollars an ounce for 
the plumes. Ben Lilly never plume-hunted. 

Overflow deposits of silt had for ages been adding fertility to 
a soil as rich as ever fruited. Here the rainfall is abundant. Forests 
of red gums and white oaks and giant cypresses edging the network 
of waters stood loftier than almost any other trees east of the red- 
woods of the Sierras. Black walnuts grew along with hackberries, 
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thorned honey locusts, tupelos, pecans, ash, and many other trees, 
In places underbrush covered the shaded ground. In other places it 
was studded with palmettos. Great canebrakes stretched for miles 
and miles, the hollow stalks that waved their green blades fifteen 
or twenty feet up in the air rooted so densely that only bears, razor- 
back hogs and a man with a knife could penetrate them. These 
canebrakes were the last refuge for hunted things, including some 
men. In places a chaos of fallen timber, some trees prostrated by 
decay, others twisted down by hurricanes, rank briers and vines 
growing around, over, under and between the littered trunks and 
limbs, made a retreat impenetrable to any man who could not hack, 
climb and crawl. 

It was in such county that Audubon placed the much debated 
rattlesnake climbing trees after mockingbird nestlings. The deadly 
timber rattler still exists, but was never so numerous as the cotton- 
mouth moccasin, which Negroes have “seed” in the act of sexual 
intercourse “quiled roun’ one uv dem grinners”—the bowfin, or 
grindle fish, supposed to hibernate in the mud. But no creature of 
claw or fang was ever so lethal to man as the myriads of malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes that swarmed over all the land. There was a 
saying, a variant from that applied to other places, that Louisiana 
was all right for women—who slept indoors under mosquito bars— 
and for cats, protected by fur, but was hell on dogs and men. Fifty 
years ago Ben Lilly’s mosquito country had many young widows 
whose husbands had died of malaria. Even he had it once, but he 
seemed generally immune to mosquitoes, redbugs and other insects. 
“The mosquitoes just go ping against my hide,” he said, “but they 
can’t make a dent.” The only injury the land gave him was deafness 
in one ear, supposed to have been induced by too much sleeping on 
wet ground. He never had a cold, never “felt puny.” His tonic was 
a tumbler of sweetened water. 

The individualism of the inhabitants scattered through the 
woods tended to oddness. There was the justice of peace, Will 
Kelly, for instance. He and his wife had eloped in Arkansas at the 
age of eighteen and settled on a farm on the Louisiana-Arkansas 
line. As he told the story, 
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“I was poor and didn’t have no money, but my Niggers was 
always pestering me for two-and-a-half to buy marriage licenses 
with. So I sets down one day and writes myself a letter authorizing 
me to marry folks. I signs Governor Murphy J. Foster’s name to it. 
Then I gets me a lot of Sears-Roebuck order blanks. The next 
Nigger that comes along wanting to marry, I tells him to bring his 
gal to the house. I has them make their marks in different places 
on the order blanks. Then I performs the ceremony.” A part of the 
ceremony consisted of a long recitation embodying, 


Dark was the night, stormy was the weather ; 
Allow me to hitch this rogue and wench together. 


“T’d charge the couple five dollars,’ Will Kelly claimed, “‘to be paid 
after cotton-pickin time the next fall, and, by grabs, I always col- 
lected. None of ’em ever got a divorce neither.” 

For a livelihood young Ben Lilly depended on his farm. He 
could not often be found at it. Once when Billy Reneau did find 
him in the field, he was furrowing with his horses at full gallop 
while he himself galloped behind, holding the plow handles. His 
livestock, like the livestock of other farmers in the region, ran on 
the common, unfenced range. He didn’t propose devoting his life to 
pampering them; they could root-hog or die. 

The walls of his barn were ornamented with figures of his own 
painting of cows, horses, alligators and other animals. Near the 
barn was a blacksmith shop where he occasionally did work for other 
people as well as for himself. He preferred making knives to sharp- 
ening plow points. 


And the smith a mighty man was he 
With large and sinewy hands. 


He had “a hand like a ham.” His strength became the pride and 
the wonder of the land, and he rejoiced to display it as a strong 
man rejoiceth to run a race. He would seize the hundred-pound 
blacksmith anvil by the snout, or horn, with one hand, lift it straight 
out and up, and then take both hands and toss it over his shoulder. 
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In town, natives would lead him to the blacksmith shop to do the 
anvil feat. One day after spectators had gathered, he grasped the 
anvil to lift it but he could not. He seemed to be out of condition. He 
gripped the anvil horn so hard that blood burst out of the ends of 
his fingers. 

His uncle had put up a big old-fashioned cotton gin, operated 
by horse power. Ben preferred air softened by the gossamer tufts of 
cottonwood blossoms to the floating lint that irritated all nostrils 
and lungs about the gin during cotton season. It is claimed that he 
could sink a pair of cotton hooks into a five-hundred-pound bale of 
cotton, hoist it to his back, and walk off with it. 

In the prime of his life—and his prime lasted for an exceptional 
number of years—he weighed around 180 pounds and was all sinew. 
He stood about five feet, nine inches or better, but the compacted 
vitality in his body made him look larger than he really was. He 
was barrel-chested, built like a panther. His wide shoulders, deep 
chest and narrow hips made him appear “as if the Creator had used 
a funnel or a top to pattern him by.” On horseback the inherent 
energy and power of his frame seemed to dwarf the animal under 
him. 

He was as lithe and active as he was strong. When past fifty 
years old on the famous hunt with Teddy Roosevelt, he stood in an 
empty barrel and jumped out of it without touching the rim with 
hands or feet. From sheer vigor and suppleness he ran and leaped 
2s spontaneously as a yearling deer cuts up didoes. One summer the 
Mississippi levee broke and waters flooded right up to Ben Lilly’s 
field. Out plowing in it, he would, when thirsty, bolt over the fence, 
wade in the water waist-deep and drink like a cow. Water in a cur- 
rent is supposed to be a little cooler than at the still edges. Lilly 
said that all cool water is healthful, though he did not want ice 
water. He may have been joking about the cool water. It was not 
always easy to tell when he was in earnest. 

The town marshal of Mer Rouge, J. B. Hornbeak, avers that he 
saw Ben Lilly jump flat-footed, from a standing position, 10 feet 
and 6 inches. He was the “champeen” athlete as well as hunter of 
the whole country. Toward the first of December, 1901, he was 
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amusing his children out in the yard. He took a brick in each hand 
and made three consecutive jumps. His tracks were deeply imprinted 
in the soft earth. That must have been a dryish winter. On Christmas 
day following some people got to arguing about the distance Ben 
had jumped. They took a tape out into the yard and measured the 
tracks. According to memory, the three broad jumps covered 36 feet 
of ground. This beats the world record—‘“but Ben had a brick in 
each hand for a swinging weight.” 

He would gallop his horse under a tree and, without checking, 
grab an overhanging limb, swing up on it and cavort to other limbs, 
chattering like a squirrel. Another of his stunts was to saddle him- 
self and “play horse,” getting some unsuspecting rider to mount 
him with spurs and then, “pitching like a bay steer,” jump with his 
bronc buster into deep water. He had energy to burn. 

Bill Easterling was a good runner and proud of his speed. One 
day after he had been making a public demonstration of his pride, 
Ben Lilly told him that he would get down on his hands and feet 
like a horse and beat him running around a baseball diamond. They 
ran and Ben beat him half the distance between third base and home 
plate. He was as fast as an ordinary cow horse—faster in getting 
off. Frequently when working cattle he would jump off his horse 
and take after a runaway cow afoot, heading her back. 

One time while after a bear that would not bay, he lost a shoe 
in the mud and, without pausing to replace it, ran on for an esti- 
mated twelve miles before he caught up with the exhausted bear 
and dogs. A picnic crowd was paralyzed at a runaway horse hitched 
to a buggy holding a helpless woman. Ben Lilly leaped over the 
heads of people in his way and overtook the flying horse. Special- 
ists in charge of present day army training have concluded that 
running is more effective than all kinds of setting up exercises in 
giving young men endurance, muscle and agility. 

Having been born and brought up “where frogs holler” and 
having, apparently, no more distaste for wetness than a duck, Ben 
Lilly, nevertheless, could not swim. Yet he had no fear of deep 
water and he could dive like an otter. If, on horseback, he came to 
a river, he would either swim the animal across or dismount, head 
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him into the water and swing on to his tail. If afoot, he would 
walk on the bottom—provided it was not too wide, and he was very 
long-winded. Unless the water was very deep, he could hold his gun 
aloft. Perhaps he did not always keep it dry. No matter how he held 
it, the weight would ballast him and make under-water walking 
easier. One time L. L. Davidson saw him shoot a buffalo fish, jump 
off the bank into the water up to his neck and get the fish out. He 
cared no more for fishing than for hunting rabbits. If cattle he 
was driving got into a mill in midstream, clambering over each other, 
so that animals inside the tightening circle were in danger of drown- 
ing, Lilly would rush among them, start one out, mount it, grab it 
by the horns and steer for the bank, the others following. 

In the fall of 1880 he married, despite a warning that “she’s 
crazy.” Marriage did not improve her mental health. The hunts be- 
came more extended. Ben Lilly never did like roads. When the no- 
tion to hunt struck him, he might take out either afoot or on horse 
with his dogs and hunt for fifty or seventy-five miles before re- 


versing his course. He established a moveable camp in the woods, 
with black Tutt Alford to cook for the dogs. He had as many as 
twenty-five at one time, fed them cornbread, coon meat, bear meat, 
venison. He gave his wife credit for feeding the dogs well when they 
were at home. 


He killed so many ducks one winter that she issued an order 
against bringing another one into the kitchen. One day he came in, 
threw his muddy saddle—he never took care of a saddle—on the 
porch and aroused so much indignation with the mud that he 
straightway resaddled and rode off again. When he came home wet 
and muddy himself, he would not change his clothes. “It’s better for 
the health to let them dry on you,” he said. Once when he brought 
a friend in for dinner, they were served an old mud-covered boar’s 
head that he had put in the smokehouse for the dogs. “It’s good 
enough for you,” his wife said as she slammed it, unwashed and 
half-cooked, on the table. 

One day she said to him, “Ben, you like to shoot so well, why 
don’t you get your gun and shoot that chicken hawk?” 

“All right,” and Ben took his gun. The hawk flew. Ben followed. 
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A year or so later he re-entered the house. “That hawk kept flying,” 
he said. 

He had been over in the great Sunflower Swamp, seventy by 
thirty miles in area, on the Sunflower River in Mississippi. Before 
establishing a camp in that wilderness he spent three weeks explor- 
ing—without seeing a human face or hearing a voice or a horn. 
This was about 1884. According to Buck Centers, he killed sixty- 
five bears in the great Sunflower Swamp. He sold both the meat 
and the grease. He had a saddle rigged with block and line so that 
he could alone load the heaviest bear on a pack horse, trained to 
follow him. 

It was over on the Sunflower that he had the narrowest escape 
of his life from a black bear. He found where a very large male 
bear had been eating plums in a plum thicket and laid for him. The 
bear came according to expectation, in the moonlight; Lilly shot 
him and knocked him down. Thinking he had killed him, he leaned 
his gun against a tree and rushed to stab. Just as he raised his 
knife, the bear raised also, and with a powerful slap knocked the 
knife from his hand, and came on. Lilly ran around the nearest 
tree, the bear hot behind him. Around and around they went, the 
bear now and then nipping his hips. Ben Lilly afterwards told that 
he was nearer exhaustion than he had ever been in his life when, 
still moving, he almost stumbled on the bear in front of him—dead. 
After that he was cautious about laying aside his gun. 

What drew him back home now and then, was a frail child 
named Vernon and called Dick. One day a messenger found him 
delivering a herd of cattle in Lake Providence. On the ride home . 
he ruined a good horse. He found little Dick dead. He kneeled on 
the floor by the fragile form and his shoulders shook. His wife 
entered the room without his being aware of her presence. She 
looked at him a long time in silence, then laid a hand on his shoulder 
and said, ““Why can’t we live in harmony?” His shoulders stopped 
shaking. He stood up and said, “Lelia, the last tie between us is gone. 
Now, you go your way and I will go my way.” He gave her “a roll 
of bills that would have choked a cow.” Her way was to another 
marriage and then to thirty years in an insane asylum. For about a 
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year after the child’s death, Ben Lilly spent much of his time cutting 
bee trees in remote woods, selling the honey. 

He had never cared in the least for farming. Not only did it 
interfere with hunting, but chickens, pigs, milk cows, crops, all bind 
a farmer to a domesticated plot of ground. Ben Lilly resented all 
bindings. He had worked into cattle trading before his divorce. 
Buying them and driving them to market took a man out. He did 
not hold them as a rule, though he often had cattle scattered over 
the country. He was consistently determined not to be owned by 
any form of property. He could hunt between trades and space the 
trades as he pleased. By 1887 he was selling off his farm land. 
People said he “shot it up.” 

In 1890 he married again and by this union had three children, 
two daughters still living and a son who died of tuberculosis after 
he was grown. For his family he bought a place on the edge of the 
town of Mer Rouge, kept alligators in the yard, and came in once 
in a while and patched up a packsaddle or something like that. No 
“hostages to fortune” for him. 

He did not have to have dogs to hunt. He might be riding along 
dogless, with a boy helper, on his way to buy a bunch of cattle, and 
suddenly say, “You go back. I need to go hunting.” Perhaps a track 
across the road had decided him, perhaps a whiff in a current of air, 
perhaps a woods sound that stirred recollections. He would dis- 
appear, be gone two days, two weeks, two months. 

In his brown duck trousers, heavy work shoes—never boots— 
and Boy Scoutish beaver hat, he was always ready to go in any 
direction the trail forked. He was not hampered by a toilet kit; he 
never shaved though he usually kept his beard and hair groomed. 
Often piling into bed with his clothes on, even when he slept under 
a roof, he needed no nightshirt for out-of-doors sleeping. He habitu- 
ally carried provisions of a kind easily replenished—fresh corn in 
season and dry corn out of season. The dry corn might be on cobs 
or shelled and carried in a shot pouch. Sometimes he would parch 
the grains, sometimes eat them raw. There are many anecdotes of 
visiting hunters surprised at finding nothing but a few ears of corn 
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in his camp. He had wonderful teeth. Wild meat was certain when- 
ever he wanted it. 

If he had given his word to a man to be at a certain place at a 
certain time, he would be there. His dates were not so numerous 
that he needed a calendar to remind him of them. Often he gave his 
word to the creatures in the woods. Settlers out in the sticks liked 
to deal with him so well that they would save their yearlings for 
him at three dollars a head rather than take five dollars from some- 
one else. Riding up to a planter’s house, he would say, “I’m not out 
to buy your cattle. I want you to give them to me.” He sold as easily 
as he bought. Sometimes in his trades he was “a curiosity of a man.” 

One afternoon, for instance, a man came to his place wanting 
to buy a milk cow. He was emphatic in requiring that the cow be 
perfectly gentle and capable of giving four gallons of milk a day. 
Ben Lilly had an extra good milk cow, he said, that he would sell 
for $75, calf thrown in. It was close to milking time. He hunted up 
four pickaninnies, sat them like clothespins on the cow’s back, got 
his buckets, and while the cow chewed her cud, milked two meas- 
ured gallons from her teats. The deal was closed. 

He drove cattle to Vicksburg, but usually sold to H. J. Hamby at 
Lake Providence, Louisiana. One time after he had delivered a 
drove to Hamby and was on his way home, he met Pete Vinson 
with a drove. He made Vinson a quick offer—Vinson accepted. “You 
deliver the cattle to Hamby for me,” Lilly said. “I'll give you an 
order on him for the money. There’s a bear waiting for me.” 
Neither had a piece of paper to write on. They were stopped where 
timber-cutters had recently been working. B. V. Lilly picked up a 
chip, smoothed it down with his knife, cut into it the amount of 
money to be paid Vinson and below the figures carved a honey bee 
and a water lily. “Just give this to Mr. Hamby,” he said. Vinson 
said later that he “felt like a fool’ presenting a chip of wood to a 
man, but Hamby was not surprised and paid over the money. Ben 
Lilly enjoyed rebuses. One time a letter with his return address on 
the envelope and pictures of a billy goat and of a bunch of flowers, 
directed to Bonita, Louisiana, came into the postmaster’s hand at 
that place. He guessed right and delivered the letter to Billy Flowers. 
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If Ben Lilly’s ox got in the ditch on Sunday, it had to stay 
there till Monday. After he had hunted a certain cow in the bottoms 
“for two weeks,” he was staying at a friend’s house over Sunday. 
During the day the cow came up to the “stomp” in front of the 
house. Lilly would not open a gate to allow her to enter a little 
pasture and he did not want anybody else to violate the Sabbath by 
opening the gate. Monday he started hunting the cow again but 
never got another glimpse of her. 

One Saturday evening he put a bunch of cattle in a “lot”—a 
pen—to hold over Sunday. They were thirsty. That night they 
made a run and broke out. Instead of going after them Sunday 
morning before they had time to scatter far, he would not saddle 
or allow his hands to saddle for work till Monday morning. He 
would not pay a hand off on Sunday. He did not pay a hand to 
work by the day, but by the day-and-night. That is an old cow 
country custom. 

During a hot summer spell while the moon was full, he was 
moving a bunch of about sixty gentle cattle. Cattle will not drive 
in excessive heat. The bunch was trailing along smoothly in the 
moonlight when Jep Hughes, a boy helping drive them, heard Mr. 
Lilly yell, “Hold the cattle up!” 

“Why?” Jep yelled back. 

“It’s midnight. Sunday has started. I forgot about that till just 
now.” 

“Well, it’s not moren’t four miles to Henry Jackson’s pen.” 

“You know I never work on Sunday.” 

The cattle were no trouble to stop, and they soon bedded down 
on the open ground. 

“I’m hungry,” Jep said. 

“Build a fire and roast that,” and Ben Lilly handed out an ear 
of corn. 

Jep rode on to food and a bed. Lilly stayed with cattle and corn. 
Usually, if driving cattle on a weekend he looked ahead and made it 
to some friend’s house and pens. He did not handle big herds of 
cattle, only bunches of from fifty to two hundred head each. The 
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country he drove over was so settled that he would pen every night 
and eat at houses. 

He often hired boys to help him. If one on a drive asked him 
if he was hungry, he would say, “Why, no. If I was hungry, I’d eat 
some of these bushes. Look how the cattle do.” Then he would 
break off a branch and chew it, pretending to relish it. “You can 
trot your horse as fast as you want to after cattle,” he would tell a 
boy, “but you mustn’t lope. Loping scares cattle.” He knew that 
few boys will stand very long the rough jolting of a trot. He had 
a rule that if a boy let a cow brute get away, he must dismount and 
turn his horse loose with the herd, keeping up the drags on foot. 

He could rope by head or foot, but roping was not one of his 
supreme accomplishments. As a boy, R. W. Oldham saw him chase 
a wild steer a long time before getting close enough to rope it. Then 
the steer jumped a rail fence and jerked Lilly’s horse over it. With- 
out having been hurt, Lilly jumped down. The horse, a big brown 
named West, untrained to hold a rope pulling on the horn of a 
saddle, was helpless against the lunges of the steer. Lilly caught the 
bridle, close up, but got his finger hung so that the frantically plung- 
ing horse jerked him down and was dragging him. He managed 
with his free hand to reach the rifle he habitually carried in a scabbard 
slung to his saddle, pulled it out and shot the horse. 

He knew how to tail—ride up against a bolting steer, grab his 
tail, jerk him off balance, making him swap ends. After one of Lilly’s 
powerful tail-bustings, the most stubborn brute usually headed back 
into the herd, his ambition to get away thoroughly cooled. Handling 
tough range cattle has never been a delicate business anywhere. Ben 
Lilly did not mind chopping off the horns of a fighting cow with an 
axe. A brute that he was after wheeled to fight, stood trembling with 
rage between two saplings. Lilly leaped from his horse, mugged the 
animal to the ground, and while he held it punched holes through its 
eyelids and sewed them together with laces pulled out of his shoes. 
A blinded cow brute will follow close behind other cattle, will not 
try to break away. 

For a time Lilly rode a very strong, savage-tempered stallion that 
he had to be wary of. One hot day after he had ridden the stallion un- 
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mercifully, he dismouted to drink from a clear pool of water. After 
drinking, he pulled on the rope tied around the stallion’s neck to 
bring him down to the water. The stallion had gone mad, locoed from 
the heat. He made for his rider, knocked him down, was pawing him, 
but—active as a cat—Lilly reached for the saddle gun, got it and 
killed the horse right there. 

The one horse he is remembered as caring for was an excellent 
cow pony and hunting animal named Boone, after Daniel Boone, or 
perhaps, for a relative of Boone from whom he had bought the horse. 
Lilly said that a pair of “Texas spurs” and a “piss ellum club” were 
responsible for the horse’s training. Boone would drive cattle without 
a rider. If, chasing some wild animal, his rider left him at a boggy 
morass, fixed the bridle reins over the saddle horn and told him to go 
home, he went. The sight of Ben Lilly’s horse, saddled but riderless, 
was no sign for uneasiness. 

Boone was probably the horse about which a story got into the 
papers while Lilly was hunting with Theodore Roosevelt. One time, 
the story went, Lilly “got separated” from hunters accompanying 
him. In other words, they could not keep up with him. They made 
their way back to camp in a canebrake. It was a dark rainy night. 
One hunter, a stranger in the country, suggested they fire guns to 
let Lilly know where camp was. “He'll come when he wants to,” the 
hunters who knew him said. At daybreak he trudged up, wet and 
muddy from a night after a bear. ‘““Why, Ben, where’s your horse?” 
one wanted to know. “Oh, he’s down in the woods.” Ben Lilly gave 
“a very shrill and peculiar call,” and in about half an hour his cow 
pony, bridled and saddled, came crashing up. 

Not Ben Lilly’s was the Western philosophy that ‘‘a man on foot 
is no man at all.’”” He would ride a horse hunting until the going got 
too hard except for a footman or the trail too interesting for him to 
remain off the ground. Then he would quit his horse, perhaps leaving 
it tied with a string so that if he did not get back within a day or 
two it could break away and go to feed and water. Sometimes he 
staked the horse—and would not get back to the suffering animal 
for a week. Unlike the cowboy, he depended on his own legs, not his 
horse’s. 
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He had no love for horses. In reminiscing, he never referred to a 
horse. At best a horse was to him an agent to accomplish something 
desired, not something desirable in itself. Had he savored the feelings 
of animation and power that a good horse imparts to a congenial 
rider, Ben Lilly would not, when he got to the big ranching country 
to the West, have become more of a footman than ever. For some 
years after his arrival in the West, he used burros to move camp 
headquarters. He might ride one from camp into the mountains as 
far away as any hoofed quadruped could go and then turn it loose to 
make its own way back. The more he hunted, the less use he had for 
even a burro. 

A horse makes noise, warning all hearing things of his approach. 
A horse’s size makes him highly visible. In woods or brush, in moun- 
tains or in lowlands, a soft-stepping man, stooping here, keeping 
cover there, sees under and through trees and bushes, whereas on 
horseback he looks only against them. From a horse’s back a man 
see tracks and other signs afar off; on the ground, he beholds as if 
with a magnifying glass. The spur-wearers who ride with hounds 
dismount to scrutinize the ground when the trail grows baffling. Ben 
Lilly’s passion was to observe. The business of his life was out- 
sensing the acute senses of the wild. As he freed himself from farm 
and family because they require that a man turn back to them, he 
freed himself from horses. He would be free to hunt on and on, 
pulled by something beyond the exhiliration of fleet movement and 
brave sounds traditionally associated with the chase. 

He surpassed all other men in making, and was noted for, three 
kinds of sounds: horn-blowing, cow-calling and whip-popping. He 
made his own blowing horns, carving figures of bears, panthers, 
bucks and dogs on them. His horn notes carried far and were musical 
like “the voice of Bugle Ann.” He could blow a tune on his horn. 

In Louisiana the old custom of calling cattle to feed and salt is 
still kept up. If they will come to the call, calling them is a much 
easier way of gathering them out of the woods than hunting them 
down. If they come a few times, however, and find no salt, no Span- 
ish moss cut down from the trees or other food to reward them, 
they grow indifferent to the calling. The orthodox call starts out as 
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if the Rebel yell were on the way and ends with a kind of cooing 
dove 0-o0-0-0. Ben Lilly, it is claimed, could Hieeoo so loud and clear 
that on a still day cows and people three miles away heard him. His 
call was such that a cow a long way off would sometimes answer 
with a moo as she started toward the source. 

The talk of the country, however was Ben Lilly’s cow whip. 
In cow work it was his chief dependence, both for bark and bite. 
Individuals recalling it differ radically as to its length; it was cer- 
tainly eighteen feet long and counting the long snapper, or popper, it 
may have tapered out to thirty feet. It was made of eight strands of 
rawhide that Lilly himself had artfully plaited around a core of grass 
rope. An inch or more thick at the base, it tapered to a fine point, to 
which the popper was attached. A whip’s popper wears out quickly, 
and Lilly always carried a “sea grass” (manila or sisal hemp) rope 
around his waist to cut poppers from; sometimes buckskin thongs 
in a pocket. The whip handle was an eighteen-inch piece of hickory, 
polished from much handling. The whip and handle were so heavy 
that a boy who tried to pop it—and the ambition of every boy was 
to pop it—could hardly swing the popper from the ground. One Lilly 
whip placed on the scales weighed, it is claimed, twenty-two and a 
half pounds. 

He did not swing the whip, but used a wrist and elbow move- 
ment, forward, backward and then forward, not only to pop it but to 
cut it into the flesh of whatever he willed to exert his power over. 
In early days the skill of a bullwhacker freighting west of the 
Missouri River was tested by his ability to fleck a fly with his whip 
off an ox twenty or thirty feet away without disturbing a hair of 
the ox. No bullwhacker was ever more accurate and skillful with whip 
than Ben Lilly. He would bet ten dollars that he could pop the 
loosened tops off ten beer bottles without turning over a bottle. It 
was a sure bet with him, but he never collected a cent, for he would 
no more wager for keeps than he would hunt on Sunday. He could 
pop the tune of “Yankee Doodle” with his whip. He could pop a 
grapevine as a makeshift whip. 

The air-shattering report of his popper would make a cow jump 
out of her skin. If the sound did not make her move, he might knock 
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her down with a terrific lash across her back. In the woods that 
prevented maneuvering the whip in the air, he could bring it up 
under an animal’s belly strong enough to slash the hide. Sometimes 
a cow brute will “‘sull”—become so hot and maddened that it will not 
move. If such an animal was not sulking to the point of death, Ben 
Lilly’s whip would budge it. It made many a stubborn cow, steer and 
bull bellow with pain. He would not allow any of his hands to carry 
a whip. (L. L. Davidson was riding along the road with him one day 
when a dog dashed out fiercely from a Negro cabin. This dog had 
scared his cattle, and he had warned the owner. Now, with the rapid- 
ity of a gunman pulling his six-shooter, Lilly cut down on the dog 
with his whip and whipped it to death before it could get back to the 
cabin. ) 

One time out on a country road, he rode up behind a Doctor 
Callaway mounted on a spirited horse, of which he was afraid and 
which he was holding in with one hand while he grasped the horn of 
his saddle with the other. Ben Lilly gave the doctor’s horse a cut 
with his long whip, and after that the doctor had to use both hands 
to hold on while the horse burned the breeze. The race ended at the 
end of the road, where the doctor’s patient lived. He burst in calling 
for a gun with which to kill his tormentor. The people, Lilly’s 
friends, calmed him down. “After that he was not afraid of his 
horse any more.” 





Alabama Sketches 


By Ruby Pickens Tartt 


Richard, the Tall-Hearted 


T HAD RAINED just enough to make the red clay roads slippery 

and to give the Negroes an excuse to quit work. Near the base of 

a sprawling hill wooded with loblolly pine and young cane my 

Ford slipped off into the ditch. Close by a group of Negroes had 

congregated in a small log cabin. They were singing and I sat for a 
while and listened. 


Joshua was de son of Nun, 

God was wid him ’til his work was done; 

God open de window and begin to look out 

And de ram horn blowed an’ de chillun did shout. 


Standing in the dog-trot of the cabin was a huge Negro man with 
solid sloping shoulders and a wide mouth held tight at the corners. 
His fiery eyes were set in a long curiously modeled head covered with 
kinky hair. A scrawny dog, the kind that almost all country Negroes 
have, cringed and fixed his eyes on him as if he saw things invisible 
to me. 

I walked up to the house. The man looked for all the world like 
he might be in league with the devil, and but for a slow confident 
smile which was a trifle belated for my comfort, I might have sought 
help elsewhere. While the other men pushed my car back on the road, 
he just watched and talked. 

“You see, Miss, I didn’t come up ’round here in dese red hills, 
an’ I ain’t no help in dis sort of mud. Ole Marster used to say, red 
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clay was a sign of po’ white trash an’ I b’lieve him. Dis here ain’t 
nothin’ but a old throwed-away road nohow. Don’t nobody never 
work hit no more. 

“You see I come from ’round Brown’s Chapel, an’ I come up de 
hard way, what I mean I jes’ had a hard time a eatin’ and a wearin’, 
too. Does you know, Miss, dat de first greens I ever et was wild 
pepper grass outer de field? An’ de first milk I ever drunk come from 
a deer my mammy raised when old man Boyd killed hits mammy ? 
First cornbread I ever et was a ash cake made in a pone an’ put on de 
brick ’fore de fire an’ my mammy knock ashes over hit like roastin’ 
‘taters? First pants I ever wore to church was made out of burlap 
dat Mammy dyed with red oak bark. First hat I ever put on my 
kinky head was made out of pasteboard an she dyed hit too. An’ man 
was I dressed up! 

“And my shoes? 

“Us pappy killed a yearlin’ an’ all us little chilluns wore shoes 
made out of de hide from de small part of de yearlin’s legs, de middle 
size chilluns’ shoes was made from de hide in the middle of de 
yearlin’s leg, an Mammy’s an’ Pappy’s shoes was made from de 
thigh. But I had a uncle an’ there warn’t no part of dat yearlin’s hide 


» what was big enough to make him no shoes. Yes, m’am, dat Nigger 
; had de biggest feet I ever is seen on nobody. Why his feet was so 
' big once when de back water come up ’round his house an’ his skiff 
} got loose, an’ hit look like him an’ his whole family going to drown 
i in spite of everything, he jes’ put his ten chilluns an’ his wife in one 
| of his shoes, then got in hisself an’ rowed ’em all to de bank. 


“Dat same Nigger had de biggest teeth I ever seen in all my life. 


| One day he was jes’ settin’ down on de gallery, idle like, doin’ nothin’ 
| when he heard a mighty roarin’. 


‘““What’s dat?’ he asked. 

“One of de chillun hollered back, ‘Hit’s a storm.’ 

“Don’t get skeered,’ he told ’em. ‘Jes’ you an’ your mammy an’ 
all de rest crawl in dis here hollow tooth ’til hit blow over. Ain’t 
nothin’ goin’ to hurt you.’ An’ in dey got, den he crawled in with 
‘em, an’ soon as de wind an’ de rain ceasted, dey all come crawlin’ 
out dry as a bone. 
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“T tell you there warn’t nothin’ dat Nigger couldn’t settle, an’ 
when he come to die the Society had to buy him three coffins. Dey 
buried his body in one, an’ his feet in de other two. 

“He sho was a right smart size Nigger. He’s dead now, but before 
dey buried him his folks put a chain ’round one of his teeth an’ 
hitched the other end to a mule, Old Dolly, an’ de ‘lasses mill, an’, 
Miss, I never seed such a tooth in all my born days as come out dat 
Nigger’s mouth. Hit was mighty nigh first dusk ’fore dey got to de 
end of de roots, an’ dey started pullin’ bout sun up. I wants to tell 
you there was enough of dem dere roots to put posts ’round a ten-acre 
field. 

“When dey all seed dat, dey decided to pull some more. Well, 
Miss, dey made house blocks out of some of de smallest ones, took 
some more an’ made de sills, took his jawbone an made walls, took 
de top of his skull an’ made a roof, split open his nose and used one 
nostril for a stove pipe an’ one for a chimney, took his neck an’ stuck 
hit in de groun’ for a well, made windows out of his ears an’ used 
his eye balls for de window panes to see out of. Den him an’ his 
whole family moved back in de house an’ hit hadn’t cost him a cent. 

“Yes, ma’am, dat was ” bout as talented a job as I ever seed. 
Jes’ shows you what a man can do if he uses his head. I forgot about 
de paint he made out of de rest of dem teeth. He dried ’em in de sun 
an’ beat ’em up an’ made de prettiest white paint you ever seed. 
Painted de house inside an’ out, an’ hit sho’ was a pretty thing if I do 
say so myself. 

“He’s de sensiblist Nigger I ever knowed, an’ was he stout! Dey 
tells me hit took three women to nurse him when he was a baby. 
His mammy nursed him ’til she went blind, his auntie nursed him 
til she went crazy, an’ he give his grandmother fits. 

“Course I didn’t know him den so I can’t say "bout dat, but ! 
sho’ knowed ’bout all dat other. Yes, ma’am, God moves in his 
misery, His wonders to perform, an’ I ’spect hit am true. 

“Oh, yes, I left out of dere after my uncle died, hit was so lone- 
some like, an’ I went a ramblin’. Dats how come I’m down here.” 

By now my car was back on the road but I was not ready to 
leave. 
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“I’d like to hear some more of your experiences,” I said to the 
Negro. 

“Jes’ call me Rich,” he said. “I’m Richard Amason, but don’t 
nobody call me dat. Mostly dey say I’m frenzy-minded, but I ain’t, 
but dat gal of mine settin’ yonder by dat sweet gum is. She calls 
herself Ophely King Jesus, but dat ain’t her name. Hits Lucile. I 
don’t know how come she say Ophely, ‘less hits whiskey. She was a 
mighty midnight rambler an’ whiskey drinker, an’ ’fore dat she was 
fat an’ fine an’ muffle-jawed. White folks want to put her in jail, 
but bein’ shut up like dat’ll aggravate anybody. Whiskey done hit, but 
now she done come back home where she can get back to drinkin’ 
pot licker an’ eatin’ heavy greens. An’ she gettin’ healthy an’ fat 
again. You see if you is brought up on branch water, you better 
continue on in prayer an’ drink branch water, ’cause cistern water 
will kill you sho’ as you’s born. Take a mule off of grass an’ feed 
him heavy corn an’ you'll kill him sho’. Folks ain’t no different from 
animals, jes’ harder headed. 

“No, ma’am, I ain’t frenzy-minded, ’cause I ain’t never had a lick 
on my head to give me hit, or no sprung ankle, no mashed toe or 
nothin’ to make me crazy. I jes’ cross-talks folks, an’ my brain 
dances, but I ain’t told you ’bout dat turkey my uncle had is I? Miss, 
dat turkey was so tall he could reach de throne of God an’ get a 
biscuit an’ put hit in his lef’ hind pocket.” 

Rich stopped. I looked at him inquiringly. He held out his hand. 

“The Bible say praise de bridge what puts you safely ’cross, 
Miss, and it’s sho’ly right dat you help dem what put your car back 
on de road. But hit also say dat a Nigger in hand is worth ten in de 
field, and I sho’ is done help you. Help dis old frenzy-minded Nigger, 
please, Miss.” 

I had long ago learned the magic-like results of a dime or so ona 
Negro, but I had given all of my change to the men who had helped 
with the car. 

“Come over to town,” I said to Rich. “I have some clothes which 
may fit you, and a pair of shoes which I believe you can wear.” 

“Hush yo’ mouth, White Folks, an’ me barefooted. I'll sho’ be 
dere. ’Sides I got a good job over in town, when I takes a notion to 
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do hit. Mister Simpson done wants me to dig him a well. Hit pays 
thirty-five cents a foot, and left to my jedgment. ’Twixt dat foot 
{he held up a foot about fifteen inches long] an’ my jedgment, ain't 
no tellin’ how deep dat well goin’ to be.” 

At five o’clock the next morning Rich was at my back door. 
From appearances he had again ‘“‘come up de hard way.” His clothes 
were torn and his legs and face badly scratched. 

‘’Twarn’t quite daybreak, Miss,” he mumbled, “so I reckon I 
must of went to de wrong house an’ dem folks must of thought I was 
stealin’ ’cause dey sicked dat big brindle dog what I didn’t know dey 
had on me, an’ I took out through de brier patch. 

“Kin dis old critter run? 

“I tells you, Miss, I ain’t askin’ nothin’ to wait on me. I jes’ 
ducked my head an’ sailed through dat kitchen window same as if 
hit had been left open. I must of been flyin’ but I felt like I was 
stayin’ where I was at. Dats how come I don’t like red clay mud. 
Lawd Jesus, I says, when I got in dat road, please up dis old Nigger’s 
feet out of dis here clay, ’cause if you does he kin sho’ put ’em down 
again. "Bout dat time I pass Yellow Creek an’ dere was Simmy, de 
one what helped you with de car when you was stuck, ridin’ little 
Dolly to de lodge. Dat boy left me at home in de field before sun 
down, an’ he hadn’t got dere yet. I sho’ was glad I warn’t bothered 
with no mule. Simmy, he hollers at me an’ wants to know where 
I’s goin’. 

““Ain’t goin’ no place, I’s comin’ from somewhere,’ I says. 

“Dat was de truth, ma’am, ’cause I was flyin’ from dat dog 
an’ comin’ to you for protection. If dat brindle dog had ever put 
dem teeth in me, I wouldn’t need but one more clean shirt.” 

Rich glanced around cautiously. 

“Miss, in case dat man was to overtake me somewhere and put 
me in jail, please, ma’am, come an’ get dis old Nigger, all bent with 
rheumatiz and can’t hardly move, an’ bail him out of dere. An’ if he 
asks you where you reckon I got dat chicken I put under your step... 
but, shucks, ain’t no white man goin’ to ask where no Nigger got no 
chicken. I hope hit ain’t dead, but I specks I held him a little too 
tight ’round de neck.” 
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Rich sniffed and wiggled his nose. 

“Yes, Miss, de chillun of de darkness is wiser den de chillun of de 
light. Ain’t dat de truth, Miss? I ain’t never felt so good nor had so 
less in my life, an’ if I could get a cup of coffee with some future to 
hit, an’ dem clothes you said you had, I wouldn’t feel so exasperated 
inside. I done decided hits a good idea to put ’em on over dese here, 
hits safer dat way, for ain’t nobody goin’ pick up dis Niggers tracks, 
an’ if I meets dat man what sicked dat brindle dog on me, all he goin’ 
be doing is jes’ fallin’ behind, ’cause de Lawd done heard me once 
an’ de Bible says He will again. 

“Miss, I feels sad about not helpin’ you yesterday with yo’ car, 
but, Miss, I’s got rheumatiz, an’ all I needs is jes’ some inspiration 
like dis here brindle dog, den can’t nobody beat Old Rich.” 


Bing Oliver Is a Pushing Man 


church, lives near the line between Sumter and Narketa coun- 

ties, close to a fellow elder, Dink Yarborough. Last summer 
the Baptist Association met above Narketa at Electric Springs, Mis- 
sissippi. Bing was lamenting his lack of a way to go when Dink told 
him that his brother, Shug, had a car and would take them for two 
dollars. Bing told Dink to have the car at his house by five the next 
morning so that they could be at the meeting by nine; it closed at two 
and he wanted a chance to talk with the brethren and sisters. Bing 
was in Livingston recently and told me about the trip. 

“Well, Miss Ruby, dey got to my house a little late dat mornin’, 
which I sorter ’spected an’ allowed for. When I went to de car and 
started to get in, Shug, he say, 

“*Y’all, have to push me off.’ 

“Me an’ Dink started pushin’ an’ dat car shot off liken a fire 
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cracker, an’ I asks why. Dey say hit back-firin’. An’ I told ’em I didn’t 
like a car which back-fired, but us’d push an’ hit would back-fire, an’ 
us’d jump, den push some more. After while I got tired pushin’, an’ 
I ’cided I’d go back home, but when I looked ’round, ’twas so far 
back I allowed I’d push some more. Den on de front seat I seed a 
chair, an’ I asks Shug what was de chair for? An’ he say for to sit 
on when us fixes punctures. An’ I asks if he ’specs to have punctures, 
an’ den he say. 

“Spec? Heli, I knows we will.’ 

‘’Twant no use to ask for ’bout dat time us had four punctures 
at one time, an’ Shug, he got out an’ Dink an’ me pulled off an’ 
pumped up de tires, whilst Shug was a-settin’ down fixin’ de punc- 
tures. Den us push to ‘long ’bout two-fifteen, when de ’Sociation 
is done broke up an’ folks was leavin’. Shug he say, 

““Well, us is here, so pay me.’ 

“An’ I say, ‘Pay, Hell, nobody ride but You.’ 

“Just here I ’minded Shug that the road from Narketa to Electric 
Mills was pretty hilly and asked if we couldn’t ride down the hill, 
and he say, 

““Hell, no, dis car ain’t got no brakes.’ 

“So us had to hold her back goin’ down hill.” 

Remembering that the main road to Electric Mills ran through 
the business section of Narketa and that a longer road circled the 
town and rejoined the highway, I asked, 

“Bing, how did you go through Narketa?” 

And the spontaneous reply was, ‘““Miss Ruby, us went through 
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a-pushin’. 





A Pair of Blue Stockings 


NEVER was in debt but once in my life. I come over to de sto’ 
ever once in a while, an’ I always made enough to pay up. Mr. 
McMillan at de bank say, 

“Josh, yo’ cotton shine mighty bright on yo’ debt this year, an’ I 
believe you’s goin’ pay out.” 

An’ I always did ’cept once. But it’s another time what I’s goin’ 
tell you ’bout, when I come over to town to have a settlement. An’ 
I paid out all right ; but I didn’t clear but a nickel. I never will forget 
it. I sorter hated to go home. Alice was a good woman an’ mothered 
my sixteen chillun, an’ us never had a cross word. She told me to 
fetch her some snuff when I left that mornin’, an’ I jes’ natcherly 
hated to face her. 

Dere was a clearin’ ’bout a quarter of a mile (fur as from here to 
de long bridge down dere) ; an’ dat mornin’ I seed Alice come out de 
door an’ shut it an’ come on down de road to meet me. She met me 
right at de little plum thicket, with two or three new plum tooth- 
brushes in her mouth jes’ ready for that snuff. An’ de fust thing 
she asked was, 

“Josh, is you made dat settlement all right?” 

“Yes,” I say, “I made de settlement all right.” 

She stopped me right dere. “Don’t tell me nuthin’ else,” she said. 
“Jes’ git down off’n dat hoss.” 

She could jes’ taste de snuff, look like. So I got down off my 
hoss an’ I told her bout how we jes’ cleared a nickel. I didn’t look up, 
but I knowed she was upset. Then she say, 

“Did you get me some snuff ?” 

An’ I told her no; then she wanted to know if I got me some 
tobacco; an’ I told her no, that she couldn’t chew tobacco an’ I 
couldn’t dip snuff, so I didn’t get nothin’, I jes’ brought her de nickel 
and she could say what to do wid it. 

So she say, “Give it to me, an’ I won’t spend it till you say so, 
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and you don’t spend it till I say so.” An’ I handed her de nickel an’ 
she say, “Come on an’ we'll go to de house an’ I'll get you some 
breakfast.” (I come to town early dat mornin’ to make de settle- 
ment. ) 

While we was walkin’ to de house she say, “I'll fix a way to get 
you some tobacco an’ me some snuff. Jes’ put de hoss in de stable but 
don’t take de saddle off ; jes’ take de bridle off.” 

She got some corn an’ called de chickens. I did what she said. 
I hung de bridle on de horn of de saddle an’ I et my breakfast, an’ 
she caught eight old hens. I brought dem here to town an’ sold ’em 
to Mr. Dick Arrington for two-bits apiece. Den I took dat money an’ 
got two-bits of flour and a dime’s worth of coffee; an’ got me a plug 
of tobacco, an’ got her some snuff. In dem days dey had snuff in big 
old jars, an’ you could buy a nickel or a dime’s worth. An’ I got Alice 
a dime’s worth. Den I went back home. 

De next week dey summons’d me to come to court. Dat day I sold 
de fust cotton seed I ever sold or saw sold to Mr. Dick Arrington. 
He give me a pair of plow shoes, an’ give me a pair for Alice. Dat’s 
what he give me for de cotton seed. 

Durin’ de next week dey summons me to court again. It was 
mighty cold. It looked like de cold wind would cut my shanks off 
when my britches leg come up, ridin’ dat hoss. I had good shoes (dem 
plow shoes what Mr. Dick give me), but you see I didn’t have no 
socks. 

Dere was a merchant here named Mr. Zimmons, an’ I went in 
his sto’ an’ bought me a pair of socks. Dat was de last of de hens. 
I went ’round back of de sto’ an’ put on one of de socks. An’ it come 
to me dat Alice was out home an’ didn’t have no stockin’s, an’ me 
here puttin’ on socks. I jes’ took dat sock off. You know people wore 
long blue coarse socks in dem days. I went back in de sto’ an’ asked 
Mr. Zimmons would he swap me a pair of stockin’s for de socks, 
an’ he say, 

“Yes, I'll do dat.” 

An’ he took de socks an’ throwed dem under de counter, an’ give 
me de stockin’s. Dis is a fact Miss Ruby, an’ if you ever heard de 
truth, I’m givin’ you de truth now. I put de stockin’s on an’ come on 
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back to de stove to get my feet warm. An’ dat evenin’ when I went 
on back home I put my foot out thiser way for Alice to see my 
stockin’s on, an’ she looked at dem an’ say, 

“You bought you some stockin’s, didn’t you?” 

An’ I say, “Yes,” an’ stuck my other foot out. 

An’ she say, “Pull ’em off, Josh.” An’ I took de stockin’s off. 
An’ Alice say, “Sunday is my meetin’ day.” 

You see [ belongs to de church here in town but she belonged to 
de Christian Valley church. An’ I handed her de stockin’s. An’ she 
didn’t put ’em on, she put em up. Sunday come an’ she went to 
church an’ wore de stockin’s. Next Sunday was my Sunday here in 
town. So I put de stockin’s on an’ wore ’em over here. Fust an’ third 
Sundays was my days to wear ’em, an’ second an’ fourth was hers 
down to Christian Valley. An’ we wore dem stockin’s all dat whole 
year, Miss Ruby, an’ when she would come back from church she 
took ’em off, an’ when I come home on my Sundays I took ’em off. 
Us jes’ wore ’em on Sundays. 

Well, we worked it all dat year till one day we had a mix-up. 
Dey had de annual joint meetin’, an’ everybody come to Christian 
Valley church to divide up an’ separate, or join up together. Well, 
dat fixed it. Mean’ Alice both knowed us both couldn’t go. So I went, 
an’ dat lef’ Alice at home an’ without no stockin’s. We had a good 
meetin’ dat day, singin’ an’ tellin’ what de Lord done for us. An’ I 
forgot ’bout Alice till us was leavin’. "Bout dat time de preacher steps 
up to me an’ asks me how was she. So I told him she warn’t doin’ so 
well. Den he says he believed he’d jes’ drop by an’ see ’bout her. You 
see, he was her preacher, he warn’t mine. Well, warn’t nothin’ I could 
think of to do but jes’ let him go. But all de way home I was worried 
mightily. 

De house warn’t no piece off de road an’ Alice seen us comin’. 
Hit had two doors in front an’ Alice was standin’ in one of ’em; but 
when us turned in off de big road, I see her go to de back. We had a 
little center table in dem days settin’ in de front room, holdin’ de 
hymn books. So I jes’ told de preacher to go in dere an’ make hisself 
satisfied, an’ I’d go an’ help de old lady. An’ dere was Alice, jes’ 
standin’ in de kitchen door beckonin’ to me like dis. An’ I knowed 
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what she wanted. I pulled off de stockin’s an’ Alice put ’em on. 
I reckon he wondered what took her so long. I told her jes’ tell him 
I’m out in de barn feedin’ his hoss. An’ to dis day he don’t know we 
jes’ had dat one pair of stockin’s ’twixt us, an’ we was changin’ ’em. 

We ginned our cotton dat fall, an’ I went to de trunk an’ got out 
dat nickel. I never seed one turn black befo’. Alice took it, an’ I put 
two bales of cotton in de wagon, an’ Alice climbed on top of de 
cotton an’ us come to town. We sold de cotton, put dat nickel wid it 
an’ had a settlement. Dis time de good Lord favored us, an’ we had 
enough to pay out of debt an’ get me some long blue coarse socks 
an’ Alice some pretty stockin’s. Yes, Miss Ruby, de Lord been mighty 
good to me an’ Alice. We both is had a pair of socks an’ stockin’s 
apiece since dat year. 





Strong Meat in 
Hispanic-American Fiction 


The Short Stories of Jose de la Cuadra 


By Roy Temple House 


of a boom. Latin-American literature has been invited to can- 
didate, so to speak, for a place among the hustling, thriving 
world literatures. North American readers, more prosperous and 
cosmopolitan than ever before, are anxious to buy and read the books 
of their fascinating dark-skinned neighbors who compose such in- 
triguing music and paint such remarkable murals. The New York 
publishers have sensed the new attitude and have lost something of 
their old distrust of the writers to the south of us. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, in particular, are handing out generous prizes and contriving 
enormous publicity for the work of the winners ; and dozens of other 
publishers are going through the mountains of Spanish-American 
and Portuguese-American books in search of translatable material. 
It’s a hard job. Most North American writers appreciate the 
desirability of a degree of regimentation, and are not unwilling to 
bow their necks to the yoke of a publisher’s formula. The stubborn- 
est of Yankee novelists would not deny that a novel ought to be well 
constructed, and nearly all of them obey certain inhibitions. But the 
Hispanic-American Muse is independent, proud and sensitive. She 
would rather die than take a correspondence course in “slanting” 
and reader psychology. As a matter of personal preference, she loves 
blood, violence and dark despair. 
There are dozens of Latin-American novelists who can write 
vigorously and beautifully, who can be amusing, touching, informa- 
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tive. There are hundreds of Latin-American novels that have pages 
and chapters that are marvelous. But there are sadly few that taken 
as a whole are not chaotic, tedious, or distressing, or all these at 
once. The New York publishers may employ the most discriminating 
critics to pick the best available books and manuscripts, they may 
burden their budgets with expensive advertising, and the apostles 
of good neighborliness may lecture themselves hoarse exalting the 
merits of verbose chronicles and blood-curdling psychopathic con- 
fessions—American sympathy for our excellent neighbors and allies 
will not sell their books for long unless our neighbors are willing to 
conform to certain canons of form and restraint in the composition 
of their books. The situation constitutes a challenge, and it remains 
to be seen whether the Latin-American writers will meet it. 

I hope this doesn’t sound omniscient and condescending. South 
Americans have the stuff of great literature. At their best, they 
have a feeling for color and drama that Anglo-Saxons can never 
hope to match. And they have already produced a few writers who 
rank with the best anywhere. One of these was José de la Cuadra, 
the Ecuadorian. 

I don’t know what they are doing about de la Cuadra in New 
York. But I don’t see any reason why North American readers who 
can stomach our own younger writers of violent kidney should re- 
coil at his stenches and his horrors; and as a story-teller he has 
rarely been equalled. His Latin-American admirers are entirely jus- 
tified in ranking him with Poe, Maupassant and Chekhov. Foreign 
critics, it appears, have scarcely noticed him yet, although his un- 
timely death occurred two years ago. But they will discover him in 
time. Critics are like very small children. They seem at times un- 
accountably unable to see something very much worth seeing; then 
all at once it catches their attention and they can’t be dragged away 
from it. An enterprising publisher may start a José de la Cuadra 
craze at almost any time. 

This talented cuentista was born in the flavorous and odoriferous 
old port city of Guayaquil, metropolis of Ecuador, in 1903, accord- 
ing to the data which he himself supplied to Percy A. Martin for 
the second edition of his Who’s Who in Latin-America (Jorge 
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Guerrero, who specializes in the Ecuadorian short story, gives the 
date, in an article in the Bogata Revista de las Indias, as 1900). His 
much-enduring little triangle of a country, which doesn’t have a 
boundary that its neighbors will respect, has produced more gifted 
writers than any other corner of South America, and de la Cuadra 
is its brightest and best. His life was quiet enough, with no Poesque 
or Maupassantian traits whatsoever. It reads much like the life of 
a hundred other Latin-American scholar-writers. After trying out 
the merchant marine, he attended the university of his province, 
where he secured a degree in law. He held various public positions, 
he taught morals and Spanish in a Colegio and later Political Econ- 
omy and Sociology in a university. Then, at the age of about forty, 
he fell ill and died rather suddenly. 

He had himself not been eccentric, or adventurous, or dramati- 
cally unfortunate. But he had been marvelously observant. He knew 
and loved the men, women and children about him—trather specially 
the little babies—and he drew pen pictures of them, with the non- 
chalant inerrancy that has characterized the world’s great cartoon- 
ists, with an exquisite feeling for the ridiculous, but often with 
burning indignation at man’s inhumanity to man, a situation which 
is more uninterruptedly in evidence in the slums of Guayaquil and 
among the cruelly exploited Indians of the Ecuadorian hinterland 
than in some more favored regions; so that he wrote more often of 
things that are sad and terrible, not because he was a pessimist but 
because a realistic cuentista must describe what he sees. 

The psychology of his stories runs in the same direction. The 
Ecuadorian Indian is a mercurial type, grotesquely gay at times, 
violently passionate at others, and incurably melancholy at bottom. 
These sketches are painful reading, but there is almost always uplift 
in them, although the author disdains happy endings and would cut 
off his right hand rather than point a moral. They are edifying be- 
cause they breathe tenderness and sympathy on every page. Perhaps 
their author could have spared our. feelings a little here and there, 
but his sins of crudity and violence must be forgiven, for he loved 
much. 

His writing does not bulk large. One thick volume would hold all 
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his published sketches, which are all short stories, although one book 
of them, Los Sangurimas, deals entirely with a single astonishing 
family. His richest collection is Horno (Oven), which Jorge Guer- 
rero says first appeared in 1932 (the only edition I have seen is 
dated 1940). He also published some well-done essays on literary and 
sociological subjects. 

There is one very short sketch in Horno called “Olor de Cacao” 
(Odor of Cocoa), which is free from excessive ugliness or horror, 
and which for restraint and sheer, yearning beauty has rarely been 
equalled in any language. Perhaps it can be adapted without losing 
all its touching charm. Its protagonist is a coarse countryman who 
has come into a cheap eating-house in Guayaquil and ordered a cup 
of cocoa: 


The man grimaced with disgust and spat out his mouthful of 
liquid, adding another stain to the rest of them on the dirty table- 
cloth. 

The girl came up solicitously, cloth in hand. 

“Too hot?” 

The man turned impatiently. 

“I’m what’s hot!” he growled. 

And he poured out a stream of brutal oaths. 

And finally : 

“Do you call this hog-swill cocoa? A man’t can’t drink the stuff 
at all!” 

The waitress gazed at him in frightened silence. At the other end 
of the room, the proprietress stood behind the counter and watched 
the two. 

The man went on: 

“And we're right here in the edge of the cocoa country! They 
raise it not three hours away from here!” 

His voice had grown softer, yearning, almost gentle. Then all at 
once he turned on the girl: 

“I don’t live in Guayaquil, see? I live back up there... back in 
the cocoa country... .” 

He went on, absurdly confidential : 

“I’m here because I’ve got a sick boy, see? Snake bit him... 
I saw him a while ago in the children’s hospital. ... They think he'll 
die... . Just our luck...” 

The girl had come closer to him. But she said nothing. She played 
timidly with the flounces of her apron. She was aching to say: 
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“I come from up there, too. I come from the cocoa country. . . .” 

She would have been able to smile if she had said it. But she did 
not say it. All she did was think it, as her nervous fingers tormented 
the lace. 

The woman at the counter called: 

“Maria! See if the gentleman in the private room wants anything 
more!” 

It was a lie. It was only a phrase which the servants were pri- 
vately given to understand meant: “Get going and quit wasting 
time!” There was no gentleman, and there was no private room. 
There was nothing but these four tables inside these four walls, 
under the feeble glimmer of the kerosene lamp. And back under the 
counter the two women, rolled up together and snoring. That was all. 

The man rose to go. 

“What do I owe you?” 

The waitress came still closer. She stood so that the woman at 
the counter could see only her back; she could not see the nervous 
movements of her hands. 

“How much is it?” 

“Nothing ... nothing...” 

“Eh?” 

“No, we won’t charge you anything. You don’t owe us anything, 
since you didn’t like the cocoa.” 

The girl smiled tamely, miserably. There was a look on her face 
like the look dogs have sometimes. She repeated, mumbling a little: 

“You don’t owe us anything. .. .” 

It sounded almost like an entreaty. 

The man grunted, mollified : 

“Ah—that’s all right with me.” 

And he went out. 

The girl returned to the counter. The woman asked: 

“Did he give you a tip?” 

“No, he just gave me the two reales for the cocoa.” 

She extracted a coin or two from the pocket of her apron and 
laid them on the zinc counter. 

“There!” 

The woman began to whine: 

“We can’t make a living. ... Nobody gives tips any more... we 
can’t make a living...” 

The girl was not listening to her. 

She was running to wait on another customer. 

Her feet moved without orders from her brain. Her mind was 
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busy with a vision of the cocoa plantations of her childhood, the 
great, solid orchards of glossy cocoa trees. And with a prayer to 
God that He would save the unknown son of this chance customer. 

Not many of the stories are as quiet as this one, or as pious. 
For the most part, they fall into two groups. There are terrible 
tragedies, which are scathing arraignments of exploiters, like Meri- 
enda de perro (Dog’s Meal), whose theme is the mistreatment of 
the rural Indians, Ayoras falsas (Bad Money), which deals with the 
cheating of the Indians by small-town money-grabbers, and El Can- 
dado (The Padlock), illustrating the exploitation of the proletariat 
of the cities. Two of these have for protagonist the adorable tiny 
babies which are presented so lovingly and skilfully in half a dozen 
or more of the sketches. Two of them have flawless surprise end- 
ings. All of them have lightning touches of whimsicality. But the 
stories of this type are almost too painful to be endured; whereas 
de la Cuadra handles just as masterfully a different type of tale, 
like La Tigra (The Tigress) from the collection Horno, and the 
novelistic chronicle of an amazing family (which reminds us equally 
of the Jukes and the Napoleons) whose name is the name of the 
family, Los Sangurimos. The works of that ilk are a sort of pica- 
resque romance, loaded with blood and incest, but more endurable 
than the others because in them dog eats dog and nearly everybody 
seems aided in carrying his burdens by a sturdy philosophy which is 
not without its modicum of humor. As a matter of fact, black de- 
spair rarely finds lodgment in the soul of one of this author’s char- 
acters. The writer himself is often bitter, but his heroes are usually 
free from guile, calm and quiet. 

Notable in these sketches are the whimsical, quick touches that 
are more revealing than pages of description and analysis. Especially 
in the Rabelaisian picaresques there are constant thrusts, some from 
the author and some from his brain-progeny, which are what the 
French call “impayable”—more precious than rubies. Many of them 
will never be successfully translated, and many of them would be 
meaningless out of their context. The three-months-old daughter of 
the persecuted Indian José Tupinamba was a “morsel of dark flesh 
that glistened como un yapingacho recién frito—like a fresh, fried 
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yapingacho fruit.” Dear old Na Conceptioncita, in Barraquera, was 
too kind-hearted to disturb the flies that crawled over her sticky fat 
face. Severo, that incorrigible Don Juan of an itinerant musician, in 
the foul and beautiful Banda del Pueblo (Village Band), boasts with 
sublime impudence: “Pa mi no hay mujer amachorra!” The ineffable 
Colonel, of the clan of the Sangurimas, remarks cheerfully of his 
horde of illegitimate children: “They were baked in different ovens, 
but they’re all made of the same dough.” Old Nicasio, head of the 
Sangurima clan, is narrating the events that accompanied his own 
precarious birth. He is a little over-deliberate. “What happened 
then?” urges his impatient interlocutor. ‘“Nothing much. Uncle San- 
gurima grew a little warm, hunted up the Gringo and killed him. I 
was born. As soon as Mother was well enough, she went to see my 
uncle. She found him alone. She picked out a good location for her- 
self behind his back and opened up his head with her machete as if 
it had been a cocoanut. That was about all.” It isn’t fair to the mem- 
ory of a great writer to limit the quotations from him to this sort of 
thing, but the most perfect gems refuse to be pried out of their 
setting. 

And José de la Cuadra had a feeling for form. I know nothing 
about the novel which Jorge Guerrero says he was working on at 
the end of his life, but Los Sangurimas, although it has the look of 
a collection of careless scraps, makes definite progress and ends as 
skilfully as any professor of Creative Writing could wish. La Tigra, 
which is more than forty pages long, is launched most intriguingly, 
and keeps the reader on the edge of his chair every minute till the 
last page. The manner in which first and last page join hands across 
the body of this story is a contrivance which any thriller-builder 
could study with profit. 

José de la Cuadra was a scholar, and had doubtless studied the 
successful recent stories of other countries. His themes are always 
native, but he is not so far in either spirit or technique from several 
young writers in this country. In talent and skill he was the equal of 
any of them. He made an extremely valuable contribution to the art 
of the short story, and it is unfortunate that South Americans know 
him so little and North Americans not at all. 
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disconcerted and the translator is baffled by a candor that 

amounts to homely nakedness. To us, prejudiced by both the 
luxuriance of our own poetry in the past and the punning allusive- 
ness of that poetry in the present, this is a meager, and even dubious, 
virtue. Although we are shamed into accepting it by the reminder 
that it is the very quality that we profess to admire in the classical 
epigram, we secretly find it almost the opposite of what we ask poetry 
to be. Happily, one telling phrase of the critics, “poetic realism,” 
goes a long way toward reconciling us to it, explaining it to us, and 
even kindling in us a first faint liking for it. Perhaps the story behind 
this poetic realism should win us over completely. There are reasons 
for it which may easily be traced to the geography, the history, the 
society, and the language of nineteenth-century Russia. 

Geographically, Russia is next door to strange oriental peoples 
and includes within her boundaries some of the most picturesque 
scenery on the earth. Just before the beginning of the Romantic 
period of Russian literature, the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century, Russia had acquired, and was busy in pacifying and assim- 
ilating territories in the Caucasus—scenery, climate, brigands and all. 
In the usual course of things, then, every young Russian poet, as 
the son of a good family or, at least, as a member of the educated 
classes, spent some time in military service in this romantic and still 
oriental region. Furthermore, as if that weren’t enough, whenever 
the police had to punish a poet short of banishing him to Siberia, 
they sent him for a protracted stay in the far south. With the best 
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intentions in the world they shipped him off to romanticism and 
further temptation to revolt. This they did to both Pushkin and 
Lermontov. And, of course, the result, as it appears in the writings 
of these two creators of Russian romanticism, is a firsthand familiar- 
ity with romantic scene which tempers and subdues even their most 
deeply felt descriptions. Just as Russia had conquered and assimilated 
romantic regions, so they conquered and assimilated romantic themes. 
Whatever else these materials became in Russian treatment, they 
could never be exotic. 

To say that society is a reason for the sober tone of Russian 
poetry is merely to refer to the other side of censorship. Throughout 
the reign of Nicholas I in particular—from 1825 to 1855—the office 
of the censor was packed with fools and cowards. An anecdote, and 
a true one, gives the quality of that censorship. A poet had submitted 
an innocent flight of fancy for approval. It was returned with the 
notation “Not to be published.”” When he at last gained an audience 
with the censor responsible for this humorless judgment, he protested 
bitterly that there was nothing subversive in his little effort. “Nothing 
subversive!” the censor repeated, aghast. ‘““Didn’t you send your hero 
on a trip to the moon?” “Yes, I did,” “I should say you did! And 
you neglected to apply for a passport for him!” This is the time of 
which Turgenev was writing in a later and relatively happier period 
(1868) when he said: “Today you can hardly imagine what it was 
like to have your every word enslaved. The writer—whoever he 
was—couldn’t help feeling that he was a sort of smuggler.” 

The natural result of such a censorship was that society, and the 
author himself as a member of society, imposed a counter-censorship 
upon the written word. Literature and poetry in particular, was too 
responsible and civic a duty to become a retreat in which the poet 
could explore his secret aesthetics. Poets talked disdainfully of the 
crowd, and wistfully of their muses; even Pushkin did so; but this 
was the language of convention, and the truth is that no poetry 
burdened with the guilty conscience of nineteenth-century Russia 
could be pure. The pressure upon the poet to say something not 
merely beautiful, not merely perfect, but something Russian, some- 
thing pertinent and topical, was so strong that it was difficult for him 
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to write a carefree lyric. In his most personal and timeless expression 
is heard the temporal, the narrative tone. The narrative, the epical, 
was the obligatory pattern into which public respect and longing 
shaped Russian poetry. At times, and in some Russian poets, a feel- 
ing of responsibility led to subjects which anywhere else would have 
been rejected as overcharged with pathos. There is, for example, a 
poem of Nekrasov’s called ““Orina, Mother of a Soldier,” the picture 
of a wretched old peasant woman. Her only son and sole support, 
who had been sent off to the army, had escaped and come home to 
die. Now she must go out into the streets to beg. She would gladly 
kill herself and be free of her troubles, but that would be a sin. Or, 
once again from Nekrasov, take the subject of the streetwalker. Too 
facile and sentimental a theme you would say. But just the same 
there is his poem which begins 


Riding by night through the city and seeing 
Sidewalks that shine in the wind-slanted sleet, 

Always I think of you, dear, wretched being, 
Homeless and hungry and walking the street .. . 


When Nekrasov first read this poem aloud, Belinsky, the stern Rus- 
sian critic of the time, anything but a sentimentalist, laid his face in 
his arms and wept; and Turgenev later wrote to a friend, “Tell 
Nekrasov that I am haunted by his poem. I have got it by heart, and 
can’t sleep for saying it constantly over and over to myself, day and 
night.” It is only fair to add that the censor was of a different 
opinion. He wrote: “One can hardly read this dreadful composition 
without a shudder of disgust. It is so immoral, concerned with such 
a dreadful subject, and so devoid of optimistic thought.” 

Much of the best poetry of nineteenth-century Russia, and some 
of it poetry that will live, did not aim at being pure art at all, but 
rather at being an applied art. The passion was there, tempestuous 
passion, and the bright clear lyrical note, but they were turned to a 
topical use. Poetry was sometimes intolerably pathetic, but the pathos 
was forced upon it by life. Poets were poets of occasion, but the 
occasion was endless. In fact, poetry had become a higher, an in- 
tenser, an emotionally denser journalism in the service of a new 
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world order ; and this is what it has remained on into Soviet culture. 
Till the glow of the red dawn fades into the light of common day, 
Russian poets will continue to have the energy, the vision, the faith, 
to write moving poetry to order. Quite methodically, like good crafts- 
men, they can write to fill a new order precisely because they write 
out of the fullness of a new order. It may be added that such an 
attitude toward the function of poetry has had a practical effect upon 
style, which tends to avoid both symbolism and the allusive manner. 
It is the reader, participating in the act of creation, who supplies the 
symbol. 

There is a fortunate accident behind the simplicity of nineteenth- 
century Russian, for the poets of Pushkin’s day inherited a sonorous 
and plastic language which was still fresh from the hands of the 
folk, and the folk poets, who had created it, and almost untouched 
by literary convention. It is true that earlier Russian poets had 
already spent the whole of the eighteenth century in learning their 
art. How far they had to go may be judged by a few lines from 
Semyon Polotsky, a Latin teacher who had brought his Polish learn- 
ing to market in Moscow and shortly after 1665 was making the 
first attempts to write poetry in Russian. The title of the verses 
I translate reads: “Greetings to the Most Virtuous, Beneficent, 
Sovereign Great Lord and Tsar and Grand Duke Aleksei Mikhailo- 
vich, Autocrat of All the Great and Little and White Russias, on 
the Occasion of his Auspiciously Taking up his Abode in the Resi- 
dence Lately Erected at Princely Outlay, With Cunning Art and 
Most Wondrous Beauty in the Village of Kolomenskoe.” In other 
words, a house-warming jingle. The first four lines, spraddle-legged 
rhythm, wrenched accents, pitiful phrasing and all, are these: 


Friendly custom among us is in répute; 

Namely, if someone moves, his friends will députe 
Guests to wait for him in his new dwelling-place, 
Joyfully there to beam with glad-tiding face. 


How far these same poets had traveled by the end of the eighteenth 
century is perhaps evident in a rococo bit of nonsense by Derzhavin 
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(1743-1816), the greatest poet of his age, who calls it “A Playful 
Wish” : 


Girls, of whom at least two-thirds are 
Quite as tuneful as the birds are, 
Since you sing, why don’t you fly? 
If you did, I’d be a tree to 
Furnish you a place to flee to, 
Out of danger, high and dry. 


You could settle there and rest there, 

Sing your song and build your nest there, 
You could even hatch out chicks. 

I would never shake your nestlings, 

But would treat them as my guestlings, 
And adore their feathered tricks. 


Clearly the poets had improved their versification. But it is no 
great exaggeration to say that they had left the real Russian lan- 
guage untouched. They had worked out their metrics in the language 
of the court and the church, full of barbarisms from French and 
German, and heavy with the grammar and the vocabulary of Old 
Church Slavonic; the language in which Pushkin and his successors 
were to write was gathered from the countryside, the town and the 
trades, the beautiful language of the Russian people, which school- 
master and poetaster had not yet dulled, a language which had be- 
longed to popular song- and epic-makers since the twelfth century 
at the very least. Turgenev once wrote a little prose poem in which 
he tells what that language means to a Russian: 


In days of doubt, in days of painful uncertainty as to the fate 
of my native land, thou alone art my stay and my comfort, O mighty, 
heroic, righteous and free Russian tongue! But for thee, how could 
I keep from despair at the sight of all that goes on in the homeland. 
It is impossible to believe that such a language was not given to a 
nation of glorious destiny. 


It was a language rich in primitive poetic elements: animism which 
turns river into Mother Volga, forest into green mother forest, and 
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earth into damp mother earth; curious negative similes, or dissimiles, 
which apparently hark all the way back to the proto-Slavonic era: 


’Tis not the blasted oak that falls, 
Tis not the withered falling leaf ; 
A hero falls; 


and a wealth of epic tags from the earliest days of the language: 
the open fields, the gray wolf, the pigeon-blue eagle, the iron-mettled 
sword, the blue sea, the dense forest, the bent-bow seashore, all of 
them age-hallowed combinations which have never lost their magic. 
Something of the quality of the folk poetry which had shaped this 
language may be found in a ballad that Pushkin quotes in his novel 
The Captain’s Daughter. In it, a bandit spends his last night in prison, 
waiting to be hanged the next morning by the sardonic Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible. The courage, the pure childlike poetry, the wry humor of 
his meditations might be those of a partisan waiting to go before 
a German firing squad. Notice in particular the dactyllic character 
of the line-endings: 


Rustle not, green little live oak grove, green mother grove, 

Stay me not from thoughts, from hero’s, from man’s thoughts, from 
thinking them ; 

For tomorrow they lead me in to the test, to the questioning, 

To the terrible, great judge, tsar of all the Russias; 

He'll say—mildly—will our lord tsar, to test, question me: 

“Speak, speak up, speak up, oak-hearted lad, thou peasant’s son, 

Tell me true now, name me them, how they call themselves, 

Your bold comrades-in-arms, bold sackers of villages?” 

“T shall tell thee true, O orthodox, O righteous Tsar, 

The truth, God’s truth, I tell, O Tsar, the truth of it: 

There were four with me, there were four served me, did my hest, 

And the first of these my comrades, that was the night; 

And the second true comrade—my faithful dirk ; 

And my third true comrade, hark ’e, was my speedy mare, 

And the fourth of my four comrades was my bent bow. 

And the spies I send abroad were my whistling arrows.” 

Then will he reply, our orthodox, our righteous tsar: 

“Bravely spoken, lad, oak-hearted lad, thou peasant’s son, 

I commend thee; skill to thieve and wit to answer hast; 
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Go, receive the boon, oak-hearted lad, that I grant thee: 
In the midst of a field see how thy palace stands— 
See the two upright posts, see the stout crosspiece, too.” 


Such were the elements of the language with which Pushkin and 
his followers began the nineteenth century. And just because it was 
not yet classified and ticketed by second-rate poets, from the start 
it had one great, though accidental, advantage; no distinction was 
made between the colloquial and the formal accent. The natural and 
easy stress of well-bred speech could be used in the most solemn 
verse, and was not banished, as it almost always was in English, to 
what is called light verse, as if there were something frivolous in a 
natural tone. A good example is found in this translation of an album 
piece by Pushkin, where it is pointed up by the rime: 


I will not love you, for your heart’s all ice; 
I won’t; I mean I’ll try hard not to; 

I might though, for the rest of you is nice; 
I guess I will; I guess I’ve got to. 


Of course this is light verse, too, but the rhythm is not specifically 
witty, only natural, and Pushkin could use it without dissonance in 
the most serious. 

Within the very structure of the language and in the speech habits 
of the people, on the other hand, there were at least two factors that 
made for simplicity. One was the Russian verb, the other was para- 
taxis or the practice of suppressing logical transitions wherever 
emotion or rhythm suffices. The Russian verb is a miracle of con- 
crete sense and qualifications which, oftener than not, make adjec- 
tives and adverbs quite superfluous within the phrase. Multi-ex- 
pressiveness of the verb accounts in great part for the fact that even 
in the most fervid period of Romanticism Russian verse kept the 
severely chiseled outline of the classical epigram. Two lines from 
one of Pushkin’s most romantic, most nearly extravagant verses will 
illustrate this. In Russian the verses go: 


Ya perezhil moi zhelanya, 
Ya razlyubil moi mechty, 
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Each of these lines contain only a simple subject, a transitive verb 
and a simple object, and the whole weight of the rhythm and most 
of the weight of the poetic feeling is borne by the complex verbs 
perezhil and razlyubil. A bald translation reads simply: 


I have outlived my desires, 
I have unloved my dreams, 


but the Russian says this with such overtones of feeling and such 
additions of tacit meaning that when Maurice Baring, one of the 
best of critics and translators of Russian verse, turned this elegy 
into English he felt constrained to double, almost to treble the 
phrasing : 


I have lived to bury my desires, 
And seen my dreams corrode with rust. 


Of course he is eking out the metrical pattern as well as translating 
the sense and feeling of the words, and it is noticeable that he adds 
a trite figure with which the Rusian easily dispenses, but actually he 
has added no jot of poetic sense or tittle of poetic feeling that was 
not in the original. So dense with energy is the Russian verb. 
Parataxis is a happy feature of Russian poetry which helps to 
eliminate a flat and prosy sound. It occurs in many forms and stages 
which it would be tedious to illustrate. But one form of it, quite 
common in English in such phrases as “Laugh, and the world laughs 
with you,” will give a notion of how it is used. The example is a 
stanza of a poem by Nekrasov, “The Voices of the Factory Chil- 


”, 


dren”: 


Waste no time in tears, waste no hope in prayers, 
Wheels will not be stilled to find what is the matter; 
Die, and belts still whirl; die, and steam still blares, 
Die, and still the presses thump and clang and clatter. 


With Pushkin, parataxis becomes an almost imperceptible rhythmic 
device to mark off stanzas as if by a sort of musical paragraph in- 
dentation. 
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The historical reason for the simplicity of Russian is a repudia- 
tion of inherited poetic patterns which took place during Pushkin’s 
youth and young manhood. The eighteenth century had elaborated 
and perfected the ode, the fable, and the rimed satire, forms which 
the court not only tolerated but actually encouraged ; the ode because 
it was flattering, the fable because it accepted a rigid social system 
as part of the natural order, and satire because it was so busy with 
personal vices that it was blind, and blinded others, to public abuses. 
Liberal nineteenth-century literature, which had a break with the 
political past as its goal, had to break with the literary patterns that 
supported this past, and in general with conventions as such wherever 


these had become symbols of autocracy. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, Zhukovsky, a great translator, helped to end subservience to 
French models by turning Oriental literatures and English and Ger- 
man Romanticism into Russian. 

The poets tinkered with satire, for a time, only to abandon it 
finally, toward the end of the 1820’s, and to return to it but sporad- 
ically thereafter. I mean, of course, satire as a formal poetic pattern. 
As an element in poetry which substituted love of the peasant for 
hatred of the master, satire naturally continued throughout the 
century. On a much lower level, indeed, in the purlieus of often 
scurrilous doggerel, it actually flourished. However much of a di- 
gression it may be, I cannot resist quoting one example of this 
doggerel, partly to show that all Russian verse was not the gloomy 
stuff I seem to have been picturing, and partly because, as a com- 
panion piece to Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade,” it shows 
how a jingle may sometimes be much more honest than a poem. It is 
by the great Tolstoy himself, who was no poet, and since it concerns 
the siege of Sevastopol, he calls it “Song of Sevastopol” : 


August 4th I think would be 
Date of our stupidity : 

We stormed up the heights, 
We stormed up the heights. 
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Baron Vrevski sent us off 

Under General Gorchakov, 
From deep in his cups, 
From deep in his cups. 


_ “Prince,” said he, “you take that crest, 


Don’t you venture to protest, 
Or I will report you, 
Or I will report you.” 


All the epaulettes and braid 

Came to organize the raid, 
Including Bekok, 
Including Bekok. 


Military cop Bekok 

Stood as white and still as chalk, 
And didn’t protest, 
And didn’t protest ; 


While they plotted their designs, 

And topographers drew lines, 
Across the big wood, 
Across the big wood. 


All was set down clear and clean, 
All except the big ravine 
And how to get through it, 
And how to get through it. 


Out rode count and prince and staff, 


With their precious topograph, 
As far as the wall, 
As far as the wall. 


Said the prince, “Good luck, Liprandi.” 


Said the latter, “Non; attendez; 
No, thanks, I'll not go. 
No, thanks, I’ll not go. 


“You don’t need my skill for that, 
Send out General Reat, 

I’ll watch ’em from here, 
I’ll watch ’em from here.” 
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So Reat marched out instead, 
And he took us straight ahead, 


And cried, “Now we'll charge,” 
And cried, “Now we'll charge.” 


“Get reserves,” said Matrecaux, 


“Get and place them, then we’ll go.” 


Reat wouldn’t wait, 
Reat wouldn’t wait. 


Daybreak found us sore beset, 

No reserves were coming yet, 
Someone had blundered, 
Someone had blundered. 


Regiments began the drive, 

Three scant companies survive, 
And cling to the heights, 
And cling to the heights. 


Three scant companies hold out, 
And the French are all about, 
In countless numbers, 
In countless numbers. 


But we somehow keep alive, 

Hoping help will soon arrive, 
And send up signals, 
And send up signals. 


And the generals ignore us, 
They are busy praying for us, 
To the Virgin, 
To the Virgin. 


Teterevsky, though, wigwags, 
Makes a great ado with flags, 
It’s quite infra dig., 

It’s quite infra dig. 


And for this we have to thank, 


That blank, blank, blank, blank, and blank, 


Who sent us out, 
Who sent us out. 
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In the effort to do away with the laudatory ode, the nineteenth- 
century poets turned it into that deadly weapon the ode to liberty, 
which they aimed at the very throne so long defended and flattered 
by Derzhavin. The latter, who had boasted of himself 


As daring first in playful homespun Russian phrases 
The glories of Felitsa’s Russian throne to sing, 

And boldly talk with God, and rudely turn his praises, 
And smiling speak the truth to emperor and king, 


but this is merely the prudent outspokenness that counts upon suffer- 
ance. How fearlessly bold the poet might actually be was shown by 
Dobrolyubov (1836-1861), who, on the death of Nicholas I in 1855, 
wrote an ode in which are the stanzas: 


The Tsar is dead, and happy Russia might forget him 

But that his faithful son picks up the fallen knout ; 

And yet, by Heav’n, though all the fiends of Hell abet him, 
He shall not break, or wear the Russian spirit out. 


Beware, young Tsar, of ruling as your father ruled us, 

I tell you that in spite of tsars, be free we will, 

And when that day has come, the tyrant’s brood that schooled us 
In blood, will find that we recall the lesson still. 


The fable did not die so easily. Davydov (1784-1839), who may 
be remembered as Denisov, the partisan fighter in War and Peace, 
being a man with as much talent for verse as for tactics, tried turn- 
ing the fable against the government instead of against private 
morals. He calls his fable “Head and Feet”: 


Worn out by their incessant stumbling, 
Down cobbled street, through sand and muddy river bed, 
Feet once rebelled and started grumbling, 
And even dared to question Head: 
“Just why should we drag back and forth to see you fed, 
Just why should we endure your heavy imposition, 
And summer, winter, night and day, 
Stand like a sleepless valet at your disposition, 
Without so much as thanks for pay,— 
And stand there—what is worse—in stockings so beshrouded, 
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In leggings, shoes and boots so sweatily becrowded, 
You’d think we were in jail, or out Siberia way; 
While you, up there above, just sit and stare before you, 
Pass lofty judgments, have your say, 
Mix politics and folk and weather 
And books up, salad-wise, together, 
And even, when your other occupations bore you, 
Consign us to a squib, an epigram, or worse, 
For where (you say) do feet belong if not in verse?— 
What makes you think that we'll go on this way?” 
“Be silent,” Head replied, with lofty indignation, 
“Or Master Whip shall teach you how to mend your tone; 
Where God has made me ruler, me alone, 
How dare you wretched dogs protest, or even groan?” 
“That’s elegant,” said Feet, “by way of explanation, 
You call it ‘right to rule,’ we call it ‘subjugation,’ 
But yet we'll do your will as if it were our own, 
And even grant your right to wield the whip, sir, 
With this proviso—be it known, 
That we've an equal right to trip, sir. 
And if we should, it’s more than possible that you 


Might come down hard, and burst your precious skull in two.” 
Well, that’s my fable. What’s the moral? I’li dispense with one; 
For he who runs can read, and he who reads had better run. 


A fable to end fables, you would think, but it failed. It failed 
because Krylov (1768-1844), a fabulist of genius who was born 
well back in the eighteenth century, did not find his true bent until 
1816, and continued to work in this vein until his death in 1844. 
Yet Krylov’s work, in turn, succeeded only partly because of in- 
trinsic worth and largely because the kind of world that lasted on in 
Russia until the death of Nicholas I was the petrified one that finds 
its truest moral reflection in the pattern of the fable. Racy, vernacu- 
lar, sly, full of the phrases, the proverbs, the lore, the fineness and 
the coarseness of the people, these fables became truly national, and 
showed perhaps before any other genre the direction in which Rus- 
sian literature was headed. Unfortunately the most characteristic of 
them are too idiomatic to survive translation, but here is one, “The 
Observant Man,” which does not suffer too much in the process: 
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Hallo! just fancy seeing you come out of a museum! 
Well, after all, one hears of things and thinks he’d like to see ’em. 
And J saw everything in close detail 
(You know I’m quite observant), but words fail 
To list such wonders. I can only murmur a Te Deum. 
I tell you,.that collection proves that men are a 
Mere droplet in the sea of species and of genera. 
What animals I saw, what gaily-feathered birds! 
Such scarabs, just like little brooches! 
What butterflies and gnats and roaches! 
Some creatures black as soot, and some as pale as curds! 
And one was such a tiny little locust 
It took two microscopes to get it focussed— 
But what about the elephant? When you had gazed and gazed 
At such minute aspects of being, 
He must have startled you—There is one?—Yes.—Well, I’m 
amazed! 
—The elephant I don’t remember seeing. 


With the final assimilation of the fable, nineteenth-century 
Russian poetry began narrowing the gap between the literary and 
the popular; and all the while, in remote regions of northeastern 
Russia and Siberia, heedless folk poets went on guarding and prac- 
ticing their ancient tradition, keeping alive the names of fabulous 
folk heroes, a valiant company to which but slowly have such names. 
as Lenin and Stalin been added, and even then more as Russian than 
as communist heroes. 

In the tradition of every poetry, besides the great themes of 
birth and love and death, the primary topics of which the poet 
treats, there are the little commonplaces, the endlessly repeated beads 
of the poetic chain, the little fetiches that the poet employs to evoke an 
easily predictable response. There are the hallowed objects that the 
conventional reader of poetry considers beautiful in themselves and 
which even the fastidious aesthete does not always reject. In English 
poetry they include the nightingale and the rose, the yew and the 
cypress, for example. What are they in Russian poetry? There the 
nightingale and the rose are to be found again, as Maurice Baring 
has remarked, and indeed the nightingale has been singing in Rus- 
sian folk verse since ancient times ; but there are usually other birds, 
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and other flowers and plants, which evoke a homelier and conse- 
quently a more densely poetic feeling: the hawk, the eagle and the 
vulture from folk verse, the quail and the corncrake from field and 
thicket ; cornflowers and hemp and rye fields; a linden tree in an 
abandoned garden, a pinewood and the way it rises out of the sandy 
soil, a birchwood and the way it smells in mushroom time. 

These are the ever-recurring, the never-tiring conventions. But 
there are other, more impressive ones: the cadaverous landscapes of 
the Russian poets—a stubble-field under October skies; the rolling 
steppe slashed with dry ravines; snowscapes; the endless, empty 
road, which Russians loved even when it ran eastward across Rus- 
sia to Siberia; and, above all else, the rivers. From the beginning, 
Russian life had been a form of river culture, and though Nekrasov 
could speak of the Volga as “the river of slavery and despair,” the 
very slaves of that river, the Volga boatmen, loved it and along with 
all the rest of the world found solace in the magical folk song “Down 
the Volga, the Mother Volga.” That this fierce love of the river 
goes far, far back into history is seen in the Song of Igor, a 
twelfth-century Russian epic that tells of battle and defeat in the 
regions which, a few short months ago, were again in the hands of a 
savage enemy. Prince Igor speaks to his warriors: 


O my brothers, 

My comrades-in-arms.. . 

Let us saddle our swiftest ponies, 
Let us ride out boldly, 

For a look at the waters, 

The blue waters of the Don... 
For I would break a lance 

On the borders of the Polovtsy, 
And there with you, 

My Russian brothers, 

Lay down my life in battle, 

Or drink from my helmet 

Of the mighty river. 


In nineteenth-century poetry the rivers, like the steppes and the 
roads, are common topics, but they are also a symbol of the passion 
with which Russians have loved their native land. Not that Russians 
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found no fault. They loved her, indeed, but in a state of exaspera- 
tion, as a mother loves an overgrown but backward child. So that 
many another exile might have written as Lermontov did, on his 
way to the Caucasus: 


‘Goodbye to you, great and unwashed Russia, 
Goodbye to your gaping and servile mob, 
To lady-in-waiting and gentleman-usher, 
To surly serf and witless snob ; 


Perhaps the Caucasus will blot me 

From the sight and hearing of your tsar: 
At that remove can he still spot me, 

And can he really hear that far? 


I have mentioned certain poets in passing and even quoted from 
them. It remains to speak directly of a few of them who stand like 
a Giant’s Causeway to bridge the gulf between the literature of the 
gentry and that of the folk. Of these poets, Pushkin (1799-1837), 
who owed much in his art to his feelings for the folk tale and the 
folk ballad, comes first both in time and in importance. How great 
Pushkin really is, how high he will one day be placed in world litera- 
ture unless the Russians are strangely wrong about him, may be 
judged from the rank they give him among their writers. Few Rus- 
sians, in or outside of Russia, professional writers or idle readers of 
their native literature, but place him at the very top, even above 
Tolstoy. One critic, the poet and philosopher Soloviev, declares, “I 
would give all the works of Tolstoy for one unpublished poem of 
Pushkin’s.” This is exaggeration, and so too, most likely, are 
Turgenev’s words when he says that he would give all his published 
works to have written a certain four lines from one of Pushkin’s 
poems. Exaggerations, but the kind of exaggerations that tell a 
truth. The lines that Turgenev referred to, by the way, illustrate the 
untranslatability of Russian poetry. Not a bad English version but 
hardly worth the collected works of Turgenev, goes: 


There, there where water sings forever, 
Where leaves are close and green above, 
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I found the fire that burns out never, 
The eternal fire of quenchless love. 


There must be some magic in the original, a setting of sound to 
sense, that doesn’t come over into English. As a matter of fact, such 
a magic there actually is; apart from the miracle of the Russian dic- 
tion it inheres in a music of vowel and consonant which the Russian 
critics call alliteratio Pushkiniana. 

For all of his importance, it is not difficult to talk of Pushkin. 
Everything that has been said of Russian poetry at its best is really 
said of him, for he created it. In particular he is responsible for its 
simplicity for which he had his own irreverent phrase. “Poetry,” 
he wrote, “should be a bit simpleminded.” Though he worked in 
romantic materials he never lost the firm grip and detachment of the 
classicist ; and he aimed at an effect which, in an admirable phrase 
already quoted, has been called lyrical realism. A man of the widest 
sympathies, his contemporaries believed that he understood every- 
thing, and it is certainly true that everything he did, he did well. 
And he did everything: the finest lyrics in the language; ballads; 
rimed fairy tales which, until Walt Disney, were the most wonder- 
ful thing that had happened to Snow White; naughty stories that 
would redden the cheek of a dragoon; epigrams, epistles, blas- 
phemies, sublime expressions of faith; yes, he wrote everything, 
and wrote it perfectly. 

Out of one rare talent, which Pushkin shares with Ovid, Chaucer 
and Byron, his gift as a poetic raconteur, came his greatest work 
of all, Evgeny Onegin. In this novel in verse it is quite clear what 
is meant by Pushkin’s poetic realism: the story concerns a fatal duel 
and an unhappy love affair, which is developed quietly in terms of 
credible small incident; it moves swiftly, but it has time to probe 
the souls of the hero and the heroine; it is brief, but it creates the 
illusion of being all of a piece with the Russian world of the time; 
and, finally, in Tatiana, it creates a heroine who has had an enduring 
influence upon literature and life in Russia. All this it does wonder- 
fully aided by a verse whose very rhythm becomes the vehicle of 
intuition, and a poetry which hovers over the story like a halo. It is 
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impossible to translate Evgeny Onegin. Happily, it is also unneces- 
sary. For whoever reads Turgenev, or the idyllic passages in War 
and Peace, is reading Pushkin, and if he looks close enough will 
recognize Tatiana. 

Two poems may give some notion of Pushkin. The first is an 
example of his firmly built lyric, curious for the high-pitched vowel 
on which it has been rimed throughout, an effect which is preserved 
in the translation. Words like “banishment” and “isolation” in this 
verse are no empty phrases of a romantic rimester. They mean what 
they say: 


I still remember that brief meeting, 
And how, at last, I saw you here, 
Like dreams toc lovely or too fleeting, 
Like beauty’s self one moment near. 
Confused by worldly strife and splendor, 
And in the hours of pain and fear, 
I heard your voice, and it was tender, 
I saw your face, and it was dear. 
Years passed—the false years that surrender 
All early dreams year after year, 
And I forgot your voice was tender, 
And I forgot your face was dear. 
In banishment, in isolation, 
I schooled my days to disappear 
Bereft of God, of inspiration, 
Bereft of life and love and tear. 
Then once again my heart was beating, 
And once again I saw you here, 
Like dreams too lovely or too fleeting, 
Like beauty’s self one moment near, 
And with my heart’s new found elation, 
Again, from out entombing years, 
Arose my God, my inspiration, 
And with them, life and love and tears. 


The second poem is an example of Pushkin’s scrupulous poetic real- 
ism; if he were writing prose, he could not be more conscientiously 
honest as to his feelings, which, the sentimental reader would say, 
are far from doing him credit. This elegy is addressed to Amalia 
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Riznich, a young Italian woman with whom he had been desperately 
in love during his exile in southern Russia: 


Beneath that bluer sky that warms her native shore 
She faded and she grieved unheeded, 
And when she died I think her shadow came once more 
And hovered over me and pleaded ; 
But now between us lay a gulf I could not cross, 
The years that I had lived without her; 
From careless lips I heard the rumor of my loss, 
And carelessly I asked about her. 
Was this the woman I had loved with heart afire, 
And through such heavy hours of sadness, 
So tenderly, with such a wasting, dear desire, 
In such despair, so near to madness? 
Where was my yearning gone, my deathless love, my tears? 
For that poor, hopeful wraith returning, 
For that sweet memory of unresurgent years, 
I had no love or tears or yearning. 


Lermontov (1814-1841), who believed himself to be a direct 
descendant of the thirteenth-century Scottish poet Thomas the 
Rhymer, is Pushkin’s direct successor and is generally held to be 
the most romantic of Russian poets, because of his gorgeous de- 
scriptions of the Caucasus; and this opinion is borne out by both 
the subject matter and the style of his two most famous poems: 
“The Demon,” the wild story of a demon that falls in love with a 
beautfiul Georgian maiden; and “Mtsyry,” the tale of a young lay- 
brother who escapes from his monastery to have one long, passion- 
ate look at the outer world, only to return and die—unrepentant. 
A phrase or two translated from “Mtsyry” will show how much 
this work owes, both in versification and phrasing, to Byron’s “The 
Prisoner of Chillon” : 


Two sheltered lives like this I’d give 
To suffer only once, but live. 

Here only thought is left to me 

And thought alone is misery ; 

It blacks the sight of heaven by day, 
By night it burns my dreams away, 
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And mocks me with the thought of those 
Who, out beyond our garden close, 

Move careless in the world of fears, 

And joys and happiness and tears, 

Where men walk free as eagles fly, 

And heads and hearts and thoughts are high. 


Towara the end of his brief life, with the ballad “Ivan Vasilivich, 
the Life Guardsman, and the Merchant Kalashnikov,” done in fine 
imitation of the folk epic, Lermontov gave promise of picking up 
poetic realism where Pushkin had left off. His ballad, like Evgeny 
Onegin, is untranslatable, but of his romantic side a little poem 
called ‘““The Sail” may give an example: 


Far out a single sail is white, 
Against the sky, 

What drives it stormwards to the night, 
What does it fly? 


The sea is heavy, the wind is high; 
Shrouds slap and shriek, 

But not from joy at home to fly, 
Or joy to seek. 


Above, the blues grow few and pale, 
Below, increase, 

And stormwards heads the little sail, 
To the storm that is peace. 


To jump from Lermontov to Nekrasov (1821-1877) is to ignore 
a fine popular poet, Koltsov, the most intensely lyrical poet of the 
century, Tyutchev, and an impeccable Parnassian, Fet. But their 
work does not lie on the road that we are following. 

Nekrasov, the most completely popular of the poets we shall 
name, a humanitarian deeply influenced by the work of Thomas 
Hood and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, once said of himself, “I am 
the poet of the beaten, robbed, abashed Russian people” ; and again, 
“My muse has got the peasants on her mind.” Perhaps he is the only 
poet is history to have signalized a radical step forward by the mere 
act of changing rhythm; but that is what he did when he turned from 
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the iambs of Pushkin to dactyls and anapests, which were closer to 
folk poetry. His great work is the tremendously long, unfinished 
poem “Who Can Be Happy in Russia?,” a veritable “poetic encyclo- 
paedia” of life in Russia. Into it he poured folk tales, songs, keen- 
ings, conundrums, proverbs, sayings, and similes which he had 
gathered in a lifetime spent close to the people. On this poem he 
was at work, intermittently, from 1863 to 1877, a period of time 
which comprises the dates of composition of both War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina. The poem, a gigantic allegory, like The Happy 
Man of Anatole France, but sad instead of ironic, relates the adven- 
tures of seven seekers, men of the people, who set out to find, as the 
title says, who can be happy in Russia. They are looking for fabulous 
regions: “the Village of Good-Eating, in the District of Little 
Cheating, in the Province of Painless Beating.” The year is once 
upon a time. Like all good Russians they begin with a magnificent 
dispute, which anyone else would call a quarrel, and like the heroes 
of many of their own folk tales, they are reconciled by a wonder- 
working bird which speaks in human accents. The poet had planned 
to write to the conclusion that in Russia no one could be happy but 
the man dead drunk in the gutter. The revolutionary movement of 
the 70’s changed that. Apathy ended, and Russians found a new 
hope in service to humanity—narodnost. It was at this time that a 
woman schoolteacher wrote to Nekrasov, “J am happy in Russia— 
and in self-sacrifice.”” The poet answered, “If I lived, the sort of 
happiness you write of would become the final subject of my poem. 
But I am a dying man.” Here is a sample of the bitter tone of his 
masterpiece : 


You plow the field and you ply the trade, 
But others crowd you from the feast; 

You do the work, but who gets paid— 
Your tsar, your landlord and your priest. 


Though the Russian people were his only concern and love, he could 
lash them unmercifully for their supineness : 
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Some of them tremble like jellies, 
Wretches too scurvy to shoot, 

Kick them—they crawl on their bellies 
Closer, to lick at your boot. 


The next, another people’s poet, Mayakovsky (1893-1930), who 
was already involved before the First World War in revolutionary 
activities, lived on to be the chief poet of Communism. His master- 
piece, an Elegy to Lenin, is a poem with the great broad surfaces 
of poster art; but it is more than that; it represents the final fusion 
of literary and popular theory in Russia, for the rhythms are those 
of the plachi, or keening songs, of the peasant. I translate only the 
first line, to show how the rhythm trembles, as if the poet were 
fighting to keep back his tears: 


Now I 
must begin my 
my story of Lenin. 


It is not the Mayakovsky of the Elegy, however, that I would 
have you remember. That Mayakovsky must be something of a 
bogey to us, I suppose, for the Russians say that when he visited 
this country, back in the 1920’s, he had to smuggle in his great 
poem, written in microscopically fine characters on cigarette papers. 
Have a look, instead, at the Mayakovsky of a little May song. May 
day, all over the world, is celebrated by militant labor, and, as the 
matka, was so celebrated in Russia long before the last war. But 
there is little or nothing of all that in 


Spring came back with May again, 
And snow receded ; 
And we went out to stay again, 
I did, 
you did, 
he did. 


Spring hung out her draperies, 
To dry again, 
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And we went back to japeries, 
He again, 
you again, 
I again. 
Sun on cotton blouses 
Hot and bright and fine was, 
Red-flag-draped were houses, 
His was, 
yours was, 
mine was. 





Laughing alleys led us, 
Shining clean and free, 
Out of town they sped us, 
You, 
and him, 
and me. 


Or consider the ogre when he writes verses for children’s illustrated 
books. Such verses as: 


These are what they call a llama, 
Llama papa, and llama mama; 


Here’s a little albatross, 
Looking black and white and cross; 


Turn the page and you will find 
Half the elephant behind ; 

He’s so big that we provided him 
Extra space, and then divided him; 


and finally the verse which says goodbye: 





Now we've seen them, big and least, 
Do svidanya, every beast. 


Mayakovsky, who, in a sense, brought literary and popular poetry 
together in Russian, was not destined to write the great poem of the 
revolution. That had already been done, during the last war, and 
curiously enough by the supposedly effete symbolist poet Blok 
(1880-1921). No one familiar with Blok’s Verses about a Beautiful 
Lady, a volume of enigmatic lyrics strung on a double thread of 
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allegory, would have expected such a feat of him. No one, I mean, 
who had known him merely as the author of such lyrics as 


The words grow still, confusedly, 
The dream is lost to view, 
But rosily, suffusedly, 
Upstands the eastern blue. 


The clouds roll back their fearfulness, 
The slanting rains abate, 
O unsubdued untearfulness, 
Have hope, believe, and wait. 
But Blok was caught up in the current of civic poetry and in a mo- 
ment of inspiration wrote “The Twelve.” Grim picture of twelve 
soldiers of the Revolution marching through night and snow, past 
the obscene electric wink and the mean and vacant faces of a great 
city, this is at once a ferocious series of anti-capitalist cartoons and 
the ominous music of marching feet. It is Russian poetry once more 
keeping time to the iambs of Pushkin, but with the heavy tread of 
the people. 
At the time of its appearance ‘““The Twelve” provoked a storm 
of controversy among Reds and Whites alike, for it ends with a 
wholly unexpected and apparently incongruous couplet which might 
almost be translated by two lines of “Onward, Christian Soldiers”: 


Christ, the Royal Master, 
Leads against the foe. 


Blok himself could not explain why he had ended his poem in this 
fashion, and acknowledged the justice of the reproaches that were 
heaped upon him, but refused to omit the couplet since he felt that 
“somehow it is right.” Today we may well wonder whether his 
mystical stubbornness was not a great triumph of poetical insight. 
The poet who so truly knew the people from whom the Revolution 
came may have divined, much better than political leaders, to what 
it would finally lead. It would be a moral anomaly if revolutionary 
poets did not sometimes possess the gift of prophecy, and it would 
be a statistical enormity if the prophecy were not sometimes realized 
within the memory of a generation. 








Towards An 
Understanding of 
Sam Houston 


By Donald Day 


I 


HE WRITINGS of Sam Houston, now gathered together in a 

convenient and usable collection, offer a chance for a good study 

of this unique man*. While not definitive, the included material 
has a sufficient spread so that the real, the significant place of 
Houston in Texas and American history may be more truly evalu- 
ated. It is to be deplored that selfish people have withheld documents 
and letters, and have thereby prevented the work from becoming as 
complete as possible. 

The appearance of this collection presents a good opportunity for 
some comments on the treatment which Sam Houston has received 
at the hand of biographers and historians. Offering the temptation 
for sensational and highly colored portrayal, he has been bodied 
forth chiefly as a “colossus in buckskin” and as a superb showman. 
For one who believes that biography and historical treatment should 
be more than Hollywoodian tinsel parades of outer trappings and 
foibles, a plea is entered for a more worthy use of the lives of our 
great men. Movie actors, football and baseball players, asbestos heirs 
and “pistol packin’ Mamas” should be enough to satisfy the macabre 
appetities of thrill seekers. Now that democracy is pitted in a death 
struggle with totalitarian ideologies and armies, biographies of men 





*The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Edited by Amelia W. Williams 
and Eugene C. Barker. Eight Volumes. The University of Texas Press, Austin, 
exas. 
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like Washington and Lincoln and Wilson and Houston should be 
utilized to let their great spirits and real meanings walk free and 
splendid as personalizations of the American way of life. Otherwise 
how can we know what our most priceless heritage is? 

Most of our great men have been yeasted into unreal myths which 
have prevented them from being conceived of as actual persons who 
also engaged in struggles involving “sweat and blood and tears.” The 
writings of these men furnish the best source for the correction of 
the unreal concepts which in the shimmering of popular imagination 
has warped them into monstrosities. Woodrow Wilson, in his own 
personal development, relied most on what certain great figures at 
the pivotal points of history meant to him. In his “Calendar of Great 
Americans” he appraised many of our great men, finding most of 
them to be localized or particularized examples which underscore 
the predominant greatness of Abraham Lincoln. It is from his con- 
cept of Sam Houston, as given in this essay, that this analysis of 
the real meaning of the man will begin. 

On the basis of a limited study of Houston’s writings and place 
in history Woodrow Wilson wrote: 


Sam Houston . . . deemed the character a community should give 
itself so great a matter that the community, once made, ought itself 
to judge of the national associations most conducive to its liberty 
and progress. Without liberty of this intense character there could 
have been no vital national liberty . . . 


In a recent article in Readers Digest Eric A. Johnson, the dynamic 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, warned 
England that 


The first thing to remember in considering the United States in 
international affairs is the extraordinary localism on which the 
United States is built. We are a nation, yes; but we are a nation of 
ebullient localities, and of sections which have a sort of intramural 
patriotism of their own. 


Both of these statements have in them an implied caution that 
to understand Sam Houston, he must be understood both in rela- 
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tionship to his locality or region and to the nation as a whole. On 
the other hand, as a Tennessee politician and as the chief manipulator 
in the affairs of early Texas, an understanding of Houston will not 
only serve as a key to the understanding of early Tennessee and 
Texas but also to the understanding of other men who personalize 
different regions or sections which make up this tremendous country, 
as well as the nation as a whole. It is a pyramiding process, but it 
must begin with fundamentals. 

Actually, then, Wilson saw in Houston a figure which person- 
alized the stuff of which the composite American freedom was 
formed, a section of the composite group mentality and muscle which 
made the American way a living way, strong and vigorous and 
human, and which flowed together into the personalization by 
Lincoln of one nation, undivided. He saw in Tennessee and Texas, 
and what Houston meant to them, examples of the many pictures in 
this great national panorama known as the United States. If he were 
searching for what democracy means in these regions he would search 
out both the meaning of Houston’s writings and his work for his 
answer, knowing that both habits of practice and principle become 
so deeply rooted in a man of thought and action that he cannot func- 
tion (either in his writings or in his doings) without the patterns 
of these habits always appearing and reappearing. In the crystalliza- 
tion of these patterns he would find the answer to his query. 


II 


Houston very early showed his concept of democracy in his con- 
tempt for the “Safe Precedent” development in the succession to 
the Presidency (the practice of the Secretary of State’s succeeding 
to the Presidency and thereby perpetuating the same group in power) 
by writing Andrew Jackson in 1822 that “there will be no caucus 
at the next Congress! The next President will be the ‘People’s 
choice’.” He later wrote (February 16, 1827) of the State Depart- 
ment : 


May it not, of late years, be compared to a lazaretto, where infected, 
diseased, and unsound politicians perform quarantine for the space 
of four or eight years, as the case may be, are then inspected by the 
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health officer’s ‘conscience,’ and are finally ushered into the Presi- 
dential port under the pilotage of ‘Safe Precedent.’ 


Such a procedure to him amounted to tyranny, for liberty was 
always his watchword. “‘Safe Precedent” in any form not only bored 
but frightened him. For example, when he became a member of the 
House of Representatives one of his first speeches was in support of 
a recognition of Greek independence. He said: 


If it were the policy of the European nations to aid Ottoman 
Power, they will pursue that course without reference to us. ... The 
Greeks are struggling for their liberty, and the Turk is determined 
to exert all his power to prevent it.... Let us...as far as we can, 
consistently with our relations with foreign nations, hail them as 
brethren and cheer them in their struggle. . . . 


He then scornfully asked. “...for fear of offending the crowned 
heads of Europe, shall we not act?” Such an action would be telling 
the Greeks “that America, the freest and happiest country in the 
world, has heard of Greece, and sympathizes with her, in the midst 
of her misfortunes. It will be encouraging them to stand like free- 
men, and to fall, if they must, like men.” 

How could a man take this attitude about Greece and then adopt 
the policy which he was shortly to adopt in reference to Mexico? 
Before this question is answered the principles upon which Houston 
based his practice must be examined more fully. 

Houston had a very definite code of principles upon which he 
based his actions: he was a follower of Thomas Jefferson. How 
this manifested itself in his attitude towards Greece has been seen; 
how, unless other factors are considered, he was able seemingly to 
adopt the opposite attitude towards Mexico and do so consistently 
will be seen when his principles and their logical practices are ex- 
amined as they unfold in his writings. 

When John Quincy Adams was selected for President by the 
House of Representatives, although Jackson had received more 
popular votes, Houston condemned this action (engineered by Henry 
Clay) as following “individual inclinations” rather than the will of 
the people. Adams, with his fine scorn for popular will, would justify 
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his course by saying that the people did not and could not know what 
was good for them, that to place the government in “safe” hands 
was looking after their interests and was a legitimate exercise of 
trusteeship. 

To those who will say that self-interest, not principles, determine 
man’s conduct, the only answer is that a reasonable amount of self- 
interest is a good thing both for an individual and a nation. Admit- 
ting that Adams wanted to be President and that Houston, wanted 
his friend, Andrew Jackson, to be President, the fact still remains 
that if Adams had really believed in democratic processes rather than 
in the Hamiltonian concept of government by and for the rich and 
wellborn, he could not have accepted the Presidency, and if Houston 
had not believed consistently in democratic principles his outcries 
against the chicanery of Adams’ selection would have lost most of its 
potency. The man without principles is a wavering man. 

Houston’s attitude toward sending delegates to the Congress of 
Panama in 1826 is revealing. “Shall we send teachers amongst them 
to infuse our doctrines, and inculcate our political principles, amongst 
them?” he asked. He answered (in what is still good political sense 
and practice today) that 


unless she [South America] wills to be free she never can be so.... 
It is not by physical influence that we can benefit them; but it is the 
moral influence that pervades this country which they must become 
acquainted with. 


He was extremely doubtful whether a government which had stolen 
the Presidency from the people would have much to teach others in 
democratic ways. He carried his opposition to this move into the 
general field of foreign policy and in so doing expressed his view- 
point on contemporary isolationism: 


Hitherto we have evinced a disinclination to entangle ourselves with 
alliances. We have exalted ourselves by persisting in a system that 
has been extremely beneficial to us, and so long as this system... 
proves beneficial to us, either as a nation or as an individual, so long 
ought it to be retained. 
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This is realism which Washington would have subscribed to; no one 
need doubt where Houston’s thinking would be today on the ques- 
tion. He elaborated this statement by saying that so far as he could 
see there were no benefits to be had by making alliances with the 
South American countries. He thought that they, in spite of their 
professions to the contrary, did not in reality have any degree of 
real freedom. This priceless requisite, he warned, could not be had 
“if you trammel the mind of man, and chain his conscience.” 
Although Houston was at this time a firm advocate of State’s 
Rights he considered certain powers to be definitely and completely 
in the province of the national government, and that in these fields 
the national interest should supersede the State’s interest. When the 
Legislature of Massachusetts asked for compensation for use of her 
militia during the War of 1812, Houston in a scathing (and justi- 
fied) speech in the House of Representatives, reminded that the 
Legislature “directed the militia to stay at home” at a time when 
the national capitol was “in conflagration.” He further charged that 


... there is more boldness and more courage in bringing forward 
such a claim, than was indicated by the functionaries of Massa- 
chusetts towards the enemy during the whole course of the war. 


Then he recalled the refusal of the Massachusetts Senate to approve 
a resolution of approbation for Commodore Lawrence and that Mr. 
Quincy had argued 


... that it was not becoming a moral and religious People to express 
any approbation of military or naval exploits, which are not immedi- 
ately connected with our [Massachusetts’] sea-coast and soil. 


Houston believed that the perpetuation of the Federalists’ power 
would mean the end of democracy in America. To this end he sup- 
ported Andrew Jackson (and this support lasted not only until Jack- 
son’s death but until Houston’s as well), and saw in the virtues and 
qualifications of that leader “the rallying point, of the friends of 
principle throughout the Union” and that if Jackson fell “certain 
ruin is portended to our institutions.” He constantly warned the hot- 
headed Jackson by word of mouth and by letter against rash and 
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temperamental conduct which would give the opposition ammunition 
for blasting his chances. 

This hope which Houston had for a revival of the rights of 
people, of democracy, may throw a new light upon the generally 
accepted idea that Jackson was the father of the Spoils System. In 
a speech in the House of Representatives made in February, 1827, 
Houston replied to another member, who had defended the replace- 
ment of an anti-administration printer by quoting Jeffersonian tac- 
tics in replacement of employees as a precedent, by saying: 


But let it be recollected that Mr. Jefferson had come into power under 
very peculiar circumstances. It was at a moment when a total change 
had been effected in the whole policy of this country ; at a time when 
an aristocratic Administration had well nigh trodden the people 
under foot, and planted their feet upon the necks of this nation. Mr. 
Jefferson ardently disapproved of such a state of things, and earn- 
estly contended for the rights and liberties of the People. Having 
succeeded, at length, in turning these men from power, it became 
necessary, it was indispensable, not only for his own sake, but for 
the sake of giving permanency to the triumph of republican princi- 
ples* to entrench himself by appointments of such men as would 
sustain him, and would honestly promote the true interest of the 
republic. 


Houston’s principles are becoming clear by now. That which was 
calculated to advance a republican form of government, to protect 
the rights and liberties of the people, was right and any means to 
bring that into operation was justified. He continued in a further 
revealing statement : 


His [Jefferson’s] was not a war against the Representatives of the 
people—on the contrary he administered the Government with an 
express design of breaking down a proud and haughty aristocracy, 
and who disregarded the will of the People. Under such circum- 
stances, it was natural that he should consult with his Cabinet, as to 
the appointment of men who would cooperate in the regeneration of 
the Republic, and preserve its invaluable institutions in all the purity 
of republican principles, in defiance of attempted usurpation. 





*Italics are mine. 
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When Jackson cleaned out the Augean stables, as Houston later said, 
he was following what Jefferson had done. “Get rid of all the 
wolves,’ Houston cautioned, “and the barking of Puppies, can never 


| destroy the fold!” 


Houston believed that the appointments to office in different sec- 
tions of the country should be made by the representatives who were 
in a position (or should be in a position) to know who would serve 
his constituency the best. These appointments could be from friends, 
for 


I would stand by my friends under every vicissitude of things—I 
would live with them, and, if principle rendered necessary, would die 
with them. But, then, Sir, I would be very careful who my friends 
were. 


Houston would carry this idea of friends over to nations as well as 
individuals. 


III 


In his inaugural address as the Governor of Tennessee Houston, 
on October 15, 1827, set forth this concept of government which 


helps round out his beliefs : 


eee 


...many of our most valuable institutions are founded on experi- 
ment, the best informed minds could not in the earlier progress of 
things, determine with reasonable certainty upon the regulations and 


_ tules of action best suited to the circumstances of society, and the 


tees 


permanent good of the country. Experience alone can develop the 
fitness of measures, and the salutary or pernicious influence of par- 


' ticular laws. ... If the subject has received any lights from the his- 
| tory of our own times, or our own country, opinions can be formed 
| with less difficulty, and nothing which is not in itself morally wrong, 


Pe Seo eabds eSNAE 2 caw Sar 


is more to be deprecated in a free country than excessive legislation. 

The simplicity of our laws, in connexion with the certainty of 
their execution, is perhaps better calculated to inspire confidence in 
the citizen, and regard for the institutions of his country, than any 
other motive which can be presented to his mind. 

The necessity of all law grows out of the wants and interests of 
society, and when these are relieved or defended, we may always rely 
with much confidence on the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
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This was not mere political talk with Houston. On the other 
hand, he did not believe that he could take the men he met on the 
streets of Nashville and test them individually by such a concept 
(which is the stock answer of those who state that democracy can- 
not work because the people are incapable of sustaining it). 

By and large, when Houston resigned as Governor of Tennessee 
because of personal difficulties, his statement that he did so “for my 
own honor, and the honor and safety of my country,” may be further 
legitimately amplified by his claim that 


From my earliest youth, whatever of talent was committed to my 
care, has been honestly cultivated & expended for the common good; 
and at no period of life which has certainly been marked by a full 
portion of interesting events, have any views of private interests or 
private ambition been permitted to mingle in the higher duties of 
public trust.... 


But mark well that Houston spoke of “the higher duties of public 
trust.” He never was foolish enough (which is also true of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Wilson) to assume that it is not 
legitimate in a democracy for self-ambition and self-interest to have 


a wide range. To be otherwise would be to defeat the splendid quality | 


of dynamic democracy. 
Houston’s attitude toward self-interest is well illustrated by his 
Indian policy. When living among them he was not adverse to get- 


ting contracts with the government for furnishing them rations. His | 


attitude towards these peoples illustrates very well his concept of 
self-interest : 


To become a missionary among the Indians is rendered impossible, 
for want of that Evangelical change of heart, so absolutely necessary, 
to a man who assumes the all important character of proclaiming to 
a lost world the mediation of a blessed Savior! 


But “to meliorate the condition of the Indians, to suggest improve: | 


ment... to prevent fraud, and peculation, on the part of the Govern- 
ment Agents’’—that he could do, and did. 
This is most revealing. Here was an uncivilized people who had 
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neither the background nor the training in the democratic way 
of life. Houston would not attempt to bring to them his principles 
of democracy, which he would later bring to the Texans both in 
principle and practice, for he did not think they could understand or 
live by those principles. On the other hand, he would attempt to 
improve their standards of living. He knew, from living with them, 
that they had their own ways of living, their own principles and 
practices (which they still have). 

When Houston came to Texas, then, he had a well integrated 
concept of the American way of life as a realistic mixture of princi- 
ple and practice. How did he fit this into the affairs of Texas as he 
found them? Here was a tract of unsettled land into which American 
settlers had moved legally. Out of that situation had grown this state 
of affairs: 


They are now without laws to govern or protect them. -Mexico is 
involved in civil war. The Federal Constitution has never been in 
operation. The Government is essentially despotic and must be so for 
years to come. The rulers have not honesty, and the people have not 
intelligence. ... She can defend herself against the whole power of 
Mexico, for really Mexico is powerless and penniless, to all intents 
and purposes. Her want of money taken in connexion with the course 
which Texas must and will adopt, will render a transfer of Texas 
inevitable to some power, and if the United States does not press for 
it, another will most assuredly obtain it by some means. 


Actually, then, the Texans were not receiving a government based on 
principles of democracy, therefore all means used to bring about 
changes which would insure such a government would not only be 
justified but actually the duty of a good democrat. This reasoning 
would, to some extent, parallel Jefferson’s in acquiring the Louisiana 
Territory. 

In a statement in Houston’s petition for divorce, November 30, 
1833, is found this most revealing diagnosis of such democratic 
growth: 


Happy for Texas she is yet untrammeled and unbound by the fetters 
of precedent. What population is more suited to adopt a liberal cause 
than ours? What men are likely to be awakened to habits of correct 
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and independent thought than those who have felt the stimulating 
touch of adversity? Texas can look with indifference to the lumber- 
ing tones of ancient jurisprudence as inapplicable to the unsophisti- 
cated administration of justice in a community of republicans. If she 
is wise she will look rather to the temper, the habits and genius of 
her people than to the antiquated, unpopular and presposterous doc- 
trines of trans-Atlantic judges. If she pursues an enlightened and 
liberal policy, she will bring to her bosom the industrious, the tal- 
ented, the high-minded, the independent of all nations. Then shall 
we see cultivated farms, frequented roads, numerous stock, abun- 
dant crops, crowded habitations and enlightened seminaries of learn- 
ing which are the solid demands that constitute the glory and felicity 
of man. 


Houston’s fight, then, was not with the people of Mexico; his 
fight was with Santa Anna, who aspired “‘to the Purpie,” and in so 
doing, made it impossible that free people live longer under a dicta- 
tor’s yoke. When revolutions in Mexico actually made this man a 
dictator, then Houston announced to the people of Texas: 


Let your valor proclaim to the world that liberty is your birthright. 
We cannot be conquered by all the arts of anarchy and despotism 
combined. 


In heaven and in valorous hearts we repose our confidence. 


He says further that the right of liberty comes from heaven as a 
gift but that free men must fight for these rights when they are 
threatened. In this man, then, was centered the triumvirate which is 
necessary to produce revolution: idealism, plus propaganda, plus 
action. What would these three bring when operating together? 
“Union and courage can achieve everything, while reason combined 
with intelligence, can regulate all things necessary to human happi- 
ness.” 

Houston had his own fifth column. On December 12, 1835, he 
announced that Santa Anna, “departing from the chivalric principles 
of warfare” had ordered arms to be distributed “to a portion of our 
population for the purpose of creating in the midst of us a servile 
war.” This hope was inspired by a belief that the citizens of Texas 
were disunited and divided in opinion. In countering this move Hous- 
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ton stated that not only would “liberal Mexicans” unite with the 
Texans but that they would be treated in exactly the same category 
as the Texans. When certain individuals, against Houston’s orders, 
planned a campaign against Matamoras and stated that “the troops 
should be paid out of the first spoils taken from the enemy’ Houston 
angrily announced : 


The people of Texas have declared to the world, that the war in 
which they are now engaged, is a war of principle, in the defence of 
their civil and political rights. What effect will the declaration above 
referred to have on the civilized world. ..? 


How else, he asked, could such a course be considered than as “a 
piratical and predatory war?” Always, he went back not to individual 
action, or action based on the self-aggrandizement of individuals, 
but to what he called the “organic law” or the constitution, of law 
which stemmed from the people themselves. 

Thus, it was that Houston satisfied his principles in his efforts 
to free Texas and give to it constitutional government as opposed 
to dictatorial slavery. 


Ill 


Houston’s terms as President of the Republic of Texas, as 
Senator from Texas in the National Congress, and as Governor of 
Texas, show his firm allegiance to such principles. Only one other 
point needs amplification. 

Later, when Texas seceded from the Union and cast her lot with 
the Confederacy, Houston opposed the move. How could his reason- 
ing on such a position conform to his principles and practices, to his 
idea of State’s Rights? 

First, recall his position in regard to the request of Massachusetts’ 
Legislature for payment of expense incurred during the war of 1812. 
Then consider his position regarding the South Carolina Nullifiers 
made clear on February 13, 1833, in a letter to Andrew Jackson: 


I have with much pride and inexpressible satisfaction seen your 
messages and Proclamations touching the Nullifiers of the South 
and their “peacable remedies.’ God grant that you may save the 
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Union! It does seem to me that it is reserved for you ; and you alone, 
to render millions so great a blessing. I hear all voices commend your 
course even in Texas, where is felt the liveliest interest for the preser- 
vation of the Republic. 


Others, in the meantime, had let personal interests (the agricultural 
interests in the South and the industrialist in the North) influence 
their decisions, either in accordance with their principles or in de- 
fiance of or casting out of their principles. Houston, again, in respect 
for the opinion of mankind, in 1861, gave his reasons for not want- 
ing Texas to leave the Union. In a speech made on March 31 at 
Brenham he said: 


I have never permitted popular clamor, passion, prejudice nor selfish 
ambition to induce me to change an opinion or verdict which my 
conscience and judgment has once formed and tells me is right. My 
only desire is to be right, and for this reason I can not nor will not 
sacrifice what my conscience and judgment tells me is right. I love 
the plaudits of my fellow citizens, but will never sacrifice the princi- 
ple of right and justice for public favor or commendation. 


He then differentiated the voice of the people, when aroused to un- 
wise acts by demagogues, from the voice of the people as it really 
exists in the principles calmly held by the same people, and added this: 


I protest against surrendering the Federal Constitution, its Govern- 
ment and glorious flag to the Northern abolition leaders and to accept 
in its stead a so-called Confederate Government whose constitution 
contains the germs and seeds of decay which must and will lead to 
its speedy ruin and dismemberment if it can ever secure any real 
existence. Its seeds of ruin and decay are the principles of secession 
which permits any one or more of the Confederate States to secede 
from the parent Confederate Government and to establish separate 
governments. ... Because in all the Confederate States there are 
ambitious secession leaders who will be aspiring for the Presidency 
of the Confederacy . . . within ten years we would have ten or more 
separate Confederate Governments, which would in time fall an easy 
prey to foreign governments. 


Union and leadership were essentials to Houston for the survival of 
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freedom: union which would tie all parts of the nation into an indi- 
visible bond and leadership which would be both just and vigilant. 
And he showed more than shrewd guessing when, in spite of the 
promises of the leaders of secession, he warned that civil war would 
come. Furthermore, he told them that the prediction of Southerners 
that one of their fighters was equal to ten Northerners was absurd for 


... the descendants of the heroes of Lexington and Bunker Hill will 
be found equal in patriotism, courage and heroic endurance with the 
descendants of Cowpens and Yorktown. For this reason I predict 
that the civil war which is now near at hand will be stubborn and of 
long duration. We are sadly divided among ourselves, while the 
North and West are united... . When the tug of war comes... then 
... the fearful conflict will fill our fair land with untold suffering, 
misfortune and disaster. . . . I cannot nor will I close my eyes against 
the light and voice of reason. 


By May, 1861, when he saw that there was no turning back, then 
he cast his fortunes with his beloved Texas. His justification was 
that the North was no longer the Union but a fanatical and self- 
seeking part of the Union, and, certainly, what happened after the 
war in Reconstruction days indicates that he was right. “The trouble 
is upon us,” he said, “and no matter how it came, or who brought it 
on, we have to meet it... . I desired a united and prepared South, if 
we must leave the Union. Entire cooperation may not now be possi- 
ble, but we have ample strength for the struggle if we husband it 
aright. We must fight now whether we are prepared or not.” He 
then warned that not only must the South be united but that they 
must have above all 


... that sacrificing spirit of patriotism which will yield the private 
desire for the public good. The South claims superiority .. . in point 
of fearless courage. Equal them in point of discipline, and there will 
be no danger. 


Since the South had seceded, it was absolutely necessary that princi- 
ple and practice be united in the fighting. His way to keep the demo- 
cratic way of life, and to win the war, is well summarized in a letter 
he wrote to Francis R. Lubbock on August 9, 1862: 
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... the time to discuss the principle of liberty is whenever the rights 
of the citizen are invaded, or the laws trampled under foot! Acquies- 
cence to usurpation is—SLAVERY ! Is necessity urged in behalf of 
such things? My answer is necessity is the plea of tyrants, and the 
exercise of unrestrained will is the throne of Despotism! 


With the coming of the War many men in the South expected 
other nations, idealistically and from their interest in King Cotton, 
to step in and help in the fight. When these hopes were not soon 
realized, Houston, in a speech made March 18, 1863, gave some good 
advice as well as good prophecy about what can be expected of other 
nations. ‘“‘Nations, like corporations, are soulless,” he said, then 
continued : 


Wiser men than myself have thought that sympathy for our unequal 
condition and horror at the barbarism of our enemies, would bring 
interference in our behalf. History tells a different tale of national 
humanity. Anxious to see whether the onward march of Christian 
civilization had given birth to a new period, when national wrong 
and perfidy and selfish ambition and heartless thirst for power, would 
give place to humanity and disinterested brotherhood, I have watched 
the progress of this war, waiting for the predicted time when Europe 
would cease to delight at fraternal strife, and, in defiance of our 
fanatical foe, risk its peace by the declaration that this heroic people 
deserve sympathy and support. My belief has been that until we have 
won on new battle fields new and prouder glories, proving that 
destiny had made us to be free and great, the selfish policy of nations 
will keep them aloof from us. 
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Southwestern Siftings 
I. William Douglas Wallach 


By Samuel Wood Geiser 


strange people to Texas during her early days. Among these 

was William Douglas Wallach, known while here as ‘““The Fat 
Boy of Matagorda.’”’ His career as a Washington journalist and 
gentleman farmer, although later in chronology, will be given first 
in order to underscore his experiences in Texas. 

On July 5, 1853, Doug Wallach, with W. H. Hope, bought the 
Washington Evening Star which had begun operations earlier in 
the year. Two years later Wallach bought out Hope’s interests. 
With Wallach’s connection the remarkable growth of this news- 
paper may be said to have begun. Crosby S. Noyes, who with others 
in 1867 bought the Star from Wallach, in the Fiftieth Anniversary 
edition of the paper wrote: 


‘Doug Wallach,’ as he was familiarly called, was a wonderful 
newsgatherer when he paid attention to it. He would go with a whirl 
through the executive, legislative and departmental offices, and re- 
turn with an overflowing budget of ‘News and Gossip,’ for the 
department of the Star bearing that appropriate title. He had the 
address and quick intelligence to enable him to get ready access to 
every quarter where a good news story could be got. But... he 
lacked persistence. He had no true love for journalism. His real 
fancy was for country life. No sooner had he sent his batch of copy 
to the composing room than off he would go to his farm. 

In meeting the demands of his greater love, Wallach was 


extremely parsimonious in his expenditures for the paper but 
“ungrudging in outlays for farming implements and fertilizers.” 
Nevertheless he made the Star the leading newspaper in Washington 
during the Civil War period. A Democratic paper until the outbreak 
of war, it immediately supported the Union. Newspaper publishing 
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during that trying period was not an easy matter. Theodore C. Noyes 
says: 


Union generals and that grim spirit of determination which sat in 
the War Department under the form of Stanton were keen to note 
the publication of something which might give information of value 
to the enemy, and quick and stern to act. The arrest of a newspaper 
man by soldiery and his incarceration in Lafayette or some other 
fortress was no uncommon event. The newspaper instinct to print 
the news on one hand, and patriotism, backed by a wholesome respect 
for Stanton and his long arm, caused many a fierce battle in the 
breasts of correspondents and editors. 


Wallach was an interesting personality : “vivacious, restless, over- 
flowing with vitality, always on the move, he was one of the best 
known figures in Washington life.” The freedom with which he 
expressed his opinions involved him in a number of fist fights. “He 
had a street fight of the ‘John Phoenix’ order with ‘Extra Billy’ 
Smith of Virginia, so called from a claim he had pushed for extra 
allowances on a mail contract. Wallach was always game and never 
shirked a fight, no matter how heavily he was overmatched in weight 
or muscle.” His sayings were much in the public mind. One day 
when a preacher was lecturing him for publishing the details of a 
rather scandalous criminal case, he leaned over and said in a confi- 
dential tone, 

“Well, doctor, the fact is that I have to print this kind of matter 
to please the preachers and the women. They will have it.” 

At another time the purchaser of a Star extra complained that he 
could see nothing in it justifying its appearance. 

“T can see thirty dollars,” Wallach replied. 

Always with a keen scent for good food, Wallach early discov- 
ered Mott Harvey’s newly invented steamed oyster. Harvey had 
commenced business in a very small way in a little shed, “an ex- 
blacksmith shop on C Street, just south of the present [1902] 
Harvey restaurant.” He had only a large kettle for steaming the 
oysters, a single crude table which could accomodate at the most 
three or four customers, and a few battered plates and forks. Wallach 
would come here several times a week, “eat oysters to repletion, and 
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then go abroad to glorify Harvey’s great invention.” But this great 
service to his friends was somewhat overshadowed by his “‘hallucina- 
tion that he could play the flute.” C. S. Noyes assures us that in his 
hands “it was the producer of doleful sounds that made dogs howl 
and was beyond the endurance of his closest friends.” 

Wallach’s farming experiments began with a small place in the 
“Cooney” neighborhood near Arlington. Becoming more ambitious, 
he sold this and bought a fine plantation on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, with a fine old mansion on it. Here he had the opportunity 
to operate on a big scale and also to entertain his friends in grand 
style. He soon tired of raising corn and converted his holdings into 
a fruit farm. Since there was no mode of transporting the perishable 
products to the Baltimore market he bought a steamboat and “under- 
took to superintend the freighting, sale and delivery of his produce.” 
But he knew nothing of steamboating or of marketing produce and 
the enterprise was a dismal failure. On one of his trips he collided 
with a competitive boat, resulting in serious damage to both boats. 
This brought on a tedious lawsuit, which Wallach, although he 
employed the best available legal talent, lost. He abandoned his 
plantation and bought another Virginia farm. 

By 1867 Wallach had decided that a newspaper could not make 
money without government advertising, which had dropped off, so 
he decided to sell. His action in this respect is typical. He wrote 
Crosby S. Noyes, who was interested in buying, “Please have George 
place your reply on my mantelpiece by Monday night so that I may 
know your determination on my return here on Monday night.” 

With this picture of Doug Wallach’s later life as a capstone, his 
experiences in Texas take on added flavor. He received his educa- 
tion as a civil engineer at Columbian College, worked on some of the 
early railroads in Massachusetts, and later in Virginia, and came to 
Texas when he was twenty-six years old. The Colorado Gazette and 
Advertiser published at Matagorda, for June 6, 1839, has his adver- 
tisement as a civil engineer in which he offers to “undertake any 
examination, (instrumental or otherwise) connected with proposed 
improvements ; as well as design and superintend the construction of 
any work or works in the Republic.”” He made a chart of the bay of 
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Matagorda, at the request of the citizens of Matagorda, which af. 
forded directions for vessels entering that bay. But it was his entry 
into Texas journalism, with the purchase of the Colorado Gazctte 
and Advertiser, that began his most interesting career. 

Much of his journalistic activities are unknown since the files of 
his newspaper are not available, but by the beginning of 1841, when 
the fight between Sam Houston and Mirabeau B. Lamar was at the 
boiling point, he was one of Houston’s staunchest friends and sup- 
porters.* On April 29, 1941, the Texas Centinel, published at Austin, 
and strongly supporting Lamar, has this journalistic blast: 


We mentioned two weeks ago, that there was a work in course of 
publication, containing a true historical account of the adventures 
of the “Fat Boy” of Matagorda, whilst in this city some time since, 
We regret that owing to some difficulty in procuring plates for the 
illustrations, the publication will be delayed longer than was expected. 
We have, however, been favored with an extract from this interest- 
ing volume, which we give below, as a specimen of the powers of the 
author, and the character of the incidents. The book is entitled ‘The 
Fat Boy’s Pilgrimage.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The city on that memorable evening was an almost indescribable 
scene of tumult and confusion.’ The deep gloom of night overspread 
the earth, and the thick darkness was only rendered more palpable 
and terrific by occasional vivid flashes of lightning. Some of the 
bravest spirits quailed before the threatened danger of massacre, 
and sought refuge in secret nooks and hiding places. The confused 
noise made by the voices and the tread of many men, in the state of 
alarm and commotion—the shrieks of frightened women, and the 
startling wail of terrified children, together with the pawing charging 
of horses, the braying of mules, barking of dogs, and unmitigated 


babbling of niggers, all mingled en masse, formed a scene that might 
have well appalled the stoutest heart, and caused a hero to tremble. 

Congress Avenue, usually so quiet, was the place of rendezvous 
on that eventful and disastrous night. Had the obscurity of night 
permitted, a curious and startling spectacle might have met the view 
of a wondering beholder. Crowds of citizens were moving rapidly 





1.amar Papers, V, 19, 311; Collected Works of Sam Houston, Edited by 
Williams and Barker, II, 369. ; ne 
2Author’s note: Indian raids were a common occurrence in Austin at this time. 
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to and fro—some calling for arms, some asking direction to the post 
of danger and assault; while many were seeking shelter from the 
expected carnage. Dismay and confusion for a time reigned para- 
mount over this apparently doomed “City of the Hills,” and the 
general uproar told in terms too plainly understood, that ‘“‘chaos was 
come again!” 

A small but determined body of the “Travis Guards” were 
cautiously and warily moving up the Avenue towards capitol hill, 
followed by a number of citizens, many of them not at all equipped 
for fight, but impelled by a spirit that rendered them indifferent to 
fate! Suddenly their progress was checked, and their attention ar- 
rested by a sound proceeding from the right of the Avenue—it was a 
startling, thrilling, wonderful, and terrific noise—it was horrid! At 
first it sounded as the heavy tread of an armed host, or the thunder- 
ing tramp of a herd of buffaloe, but as it approached nearer, it 
appeared like the rush of a whirlwind. 

“Stop, men, what’s that?” cried the leader of our heroic de- 
fenders. 

On came the new and strange cause of alarm, moving almost 
with the swiftness of thought, and carrying terror and amazement 
in its progress. All at once, sounds somewhat resembling the human 
voice were heard emanating from the phenomenon. 

“Where are you Governor? [Sam Houston] Save me! Oh my 
God! The Indians! Where’s my boots? Oh! my wife! My God! I’m 
gone !’” 

“If you ain’t gone, you are going pretty fast anyhow,” said our 
auctioneer, as the phantom passed him with the velocity of a 
sunbeam. 

“What is it?” asked fifty voices at once; and the crowd was 
instantly filled with speculation and conjecture. We had imagined 
previous to this time, that we had some tolerable correct notions in 
regard to motion, but we give it up, and acknowledge that our ideas 
on the subject, were, to say the least, indistinct and erroneous, if not 
absurd. It is now admitted by all that the flight of this wonderful 
creature is without parallel in the history of the world, since the 
Hegira. On went the thing with a vim and fury unequaled, and with 
a speed most awful. 

“Great God! what is that?” exclaimed an old man as it passed 
him. 

“It’s a storm,” said one. 
“No, it’s a mustang,” said another. 
“It’s a cabalado broke loose,” said Jones. 
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“It’s a buffaloe,” said Smith. 

“It’s the wandering Jew,” said the Colonel. 

“It’s a skunk,” cried the Major, “for I smelt him!” 

“It’s an epidemic,” observed Dr. Ipecac. 

“It’s a d—d fool,” hallowed Snooks in a rage. 

“Shoot him,” “throw a rock at him,” “pull him,” “kick him,” 
“give him h—l,” echoed from fifty voices. 

“Kill him with a big stick,” shouted John Thomas Church, whose 
‘high upreared and abutting front,’ just then protruded through the 
amazed crowd. 

“Go it,” said Johnson, and go it he did too, with a perfect 
looseness. 

But it has been decreed that every thing must have an end, and 
in obedience to that fiat, this unexampled run terminated at the lower 
end of the Avenue. The object that had caused such a universal 
panic, having fallen, overcome either by fright or fatigue. 

“It’s stopped down yonder, let’s go and see what it is,” observed 
some one. 

“Let’s take a drink and then go,” said the Captain. 

And after that preliminary operation had been performed, down 
went the crowd. 

Lights having been procured, they all proceeded to the place of 
deposit, where was found prostrate on the earth, a large round body, 
presenting an indistinct appearance of a human being. Impelled by 
the spirit of humanity, the spectators were going forward involun- 
tarily to bestow relief upon what seemed to be a suffering victim, 
but their progress was suddenly checked, when within a few yards 
of the carcase, by an odor that almost suffocated all who came within 
a certain distance. 

“He smells like a dead man,” said one fellow. 

“He’s wounded,” said another. “Doctor, examine him and see 
what’s the matter.” 

“I can’t stand it,” replied the Doctor, holding his nose. “I think 
he’s shot in the bowels.” 

“Well, here’s the Governor ; he can tell about it,”” observed some- 
body and the crowd immediately opened to admit the venerable seer, 
who is as well acquainted with zoology as with finance. As soon as 
the Governor’s eyes rested for a moment on the wonder of the night, 
he exclaimed in a tone of surprise. 

‘“‘Why, bless my soul, gentlemen, that’s my lost friend, the editor, 
it’s the Fat Boy of Matagorda!” 

The voice of the Governor acted like a charm on the Fat Boy, 
for he instantly drew up his legs, opened his eyes, and put his hands 


’ 
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on his head, just as if he was feeling something. He soon recognized 
his old friend, and cried out in the most piteous tone, 

“My God, Governor, what shall I do? Where shall I go?” 

“Do go,” answered the Governor, “Why, my dear fellow, judg- 
ing from circumstances I think you had better canter yourself to the 
river as soon as possible.” 


As the fight between Houston and Lamar kept pace with the 
increasing torridity of summer, the Centinel followed through with 
this excoriation : 


The ‘Fat Boy,’ alias D. W. Wallach, the slick-haired, silly-pated, 
gum-elastic-conscience editor of the Colorado Gazette, whose Indian 
adventures in Austin, have been so wittingly sung by himself, until 
himself got heartily tired of the song, is beginning to whistle to his 
patrons for better support. 

The little chap is hard pushed these hard times, and is fast find- 
ing out that the gum-glory of abusing and villifying honest men, is 
not quite so profitable as he had thought. He, therefore, turns into 
downright plain cheating of the government. He closes his doleful 
appeal for money, by assuring his patrons, good easy souls, that any 
Post Master will frank a letter, (for him) enclosing their subscrip- 
tion. 

Quere.—Is the Fat Boy a very small rogue or a very great 
simpleton—or are the two delectable characters about equally blended 
in his composition? We opine to the latter conclusion. 

Quere.—What right has any Post Master to frank the Fat Boy’s 
letters? The privilege of franking letters, that is sending them by 
mail free of postage, is conferred upon Postmasters and certain other 
public functionaries for certain reasons. To extend that privilege 
beyond the express authority of law, is to cheat, defraud and swindle 
the public out of so much revenue. 

We reckon, if old Sam should be elected, which God in his mercy 
forefend, the Fat Boy will count on a larger share of the divisible, 
than a little sneaking extension of the franking privilege. 


When Texas entered the Union, Wallach returned to Washing- 
ton, where he continued his journalistic career. 
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